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HE capture of Vilna by the Germans did not 

come as much of a surprise. We had been 
warned of the possibility, if not the likelihood, 

nearly two months ago. But circumstances connected 
with the event gave rise at the beginning of this week 
to a good deal of anxiety. The German advance, both 
to the north and to the south of the city, was so rapid 
that the section of the Russian army which was defend- 
ing it appears to have been very nearly enveloped and 
destroyed. It was only natural that this further 
retirement of the Russian line, and the dangers attend- 
ing it, should have been cited as evidence against Lord 
Kitchener’s comparatively optimistic description last 
week of the military situation in Russia, by those to whom 
any such evidence is weleome. But we can see no reason 
to doubt that Lord Kitchener’s view is fundamentally 
sound. The German armies have not yet been fought 
to a standstill; they are still capable of making ener- 
getic efforts and gaining ground in particular sections ; 
but if it is the case, as it appears to be, that they cannot 
now maintain their attack effectively along their whole 
front, and that their advance is steadily becoming 
slower, there remains no need to fear that they will 
achieve anything in the nature of a decision against the 
Russians before the winter arrives. And that is to 
say that, although they may add slightly to the area 
they have so far occupied, they have to all intents and 


purposes “ shot their bolt ’’ for this year. 
* * * 


The latest news from the Balkans is more definite 
than reassuring. Bulgaria is mobilising at least four 
divisions, three of which are those on the Serbian 
frontier. She is also enrolling some thousands of 
Macedo-Bulgars, who may be regarded as representing 


the extreme anti-Serbian feeling. The Times correspon- 
dent at Sofia telegraphs that the treaty signed between 
Bulgaria and Turkey provides for the future armed 
neutrality of the former. This may be so: but we have 
so repeatedly been assured that the treaty was devoid 
of political significance, or that it merely represented 
Turkey’s grateful return for the pacific attitude of Bul- 
garia in the past, that scepticism as to its real significance 
is permissible. Even if the Times correspondent has 
not been misled and Bulgaria merely means to remain 
an armed neutral, the news is unpalatable enough. For 
it comes a few days after the handing in at Sofia of a 
note from the Quadruple Entente containing, we pre- 
sume, the best, and probably final, offer which the Allies 
were in a position to make to Bulgaria. It was almost 
certainly an exceedingly tempting offer, and the least 
we can deduce from the news at the moment is that 
Bulgaria does not think it tempting enough and has 
bound herself not to join the Allies. 
* * * 

It is possible that the outlook is even graver. The 
rumours of a Germano-Austrian attack upon Serbia by 
way of Orsova have been renewed and are obtaining a 
much wider credence than was given to them last month. 
We are inclined to connect Bulgaria’s movements with 
this possible attack. Optimists may, of course, hope 
that Bulgaria’s real object is to make a display of force 
on her western frontier as a warning against any 
Teutonic march to Constantinople, or they may think 
that at the worst Bulgaria is merely making a display 
of force for the purpose of impressing Greece and 
Roumania. But a less agreeable and, unfortunately, 
not less likely hypothesis is that she is planning co- 
operation with the Central Monarchies beginning with 
an occupation of Serbian Macedonia. In that case the 
position of Serbia would be one of the deadliest peril. 
She would appeal to her Allies for help, and they, it 
may be assumed, would have to strain every nerve to 
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give it. Under the circumstances the greatest possible 
interest attaches to the movements of Roumania and 
Greece. If they mobilise it will, of course, be a sign 
that they regard the position as immediately grave. 
Several of the Bulgarian parliamentary groups have 
united in a protest against any pro-German policy, but 
after all an Opposition is only an Opposition. It looks 
as if the Balkan position were changing for the worse. 
* * * 


Without doubt the most popular feature of Mr. 
McKenna’s Budget is the tax on war profits. Most of 
us would prefer to see every form of “ profit ’’ eliminated 
altogether, as far, at all events, as the production of 
supplies for the Army and Navy is concerned. But there 
are other kinds of war profits which admittedly can only 
be touched by taxation, and we have no fault to find 
with Mr. McKenna’s general proposal to take (including 
income tax) something over 60 per cent. of all such 
profits for the State. We would enter a protest, however, 
against the proposed special exemption in favour of 
armament firms, which, in Mr. McKenna’s words, “* have 
been carried on without profit for a great many years 
in peace .. . on the possibility that one day in war they 
might recoup themselves for their loss.” In the first 
place, we doubt whether such firms really exist. The 
expectation of war in this country has never been great 
enough to justify business men in deliberately incurring 
a loss in the hope that war profits would ultimately 
make it good. If there have been losses in peace time, 
the cause has probably been not deliberation, but bad 
management. Messrs. Krupp managed to do well 
enough in peace time. Besides, as Mr. McKenna will 
surely admit, the whole system is pernicious; and if 
there are any firms which have existed in the expectation 
of war profits, it is the business of Government to see 
that such expectations are disappointed, not to go out of 
its way to realise them and encourage them for the future. 

* * * 

Another feature in the Budget that is popular, at 
least amongst the well-to-do, is the increase in direct 
taxation. Everyone expected that it would be far 
heavier. But Mr. McKenna’s proposals on this head 
can hardly stand. They are extremely badly thought 
out and extremely unjust. Nominally we are asked to 
accept an increase of 40 per cent. on the existing rates. 
Actually, owing to the alterations in the abatements at 
one end of the scale and in the supertax at the other, the 
increases on earned incomes work out as follows : 





Existing Direct 





INCOME Tax (which is Proposed Percentage 
per annum double the pre- New Tax increase 
war rate) 

£ £ £ 

170 “75 5°25 

180 1°5 63 

200 30 84 

300 10°5 189 
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It will be observed that the 40 per cent. increase 
applies only to incomes between £600 and £2,500 a year ; 
that below £600 the increases are enormously heavier ; 
that above £2,500 the rate diminishes and later on 
increases again; and that the incomes which have to 
bear the lightest new burdens are those between £5,000 
and £10,000 a year. 
* * * 


Mr. McKenna referred to the difficulty which a man 
with £100,000 a year might have in finding £34,000 
** which he did not expect to have to find,”’ but suggested 
that, “ given time, it could be done.” As a matter of 
fact, such a man at the old rate had to find £25,000 ; so it 
is only a question of an extra £9,000, and probably he 
expected to have to find very much more. Compare 
this with the position of a man who has to keep up a 
household on £3 10s. a week, whose weekly food bills 
have increased by 40 per cent. since last year, whose 
income tax has already been doubled (from 12s. 6d. to 
25s.),and who is now asked to find an entirely unexpected 
extra £5. Five pounds is such a small sum to Mr. 
McKenna that he may quite honestly think that the 
burden he is asking the poor man to bear is no heavier 
in proportion than the burden he is putting on the 
rich man. He probably has not realised that £5 to 
the 70s. a week household of the lower middle-class is 
under present conditions an almost—if not quite— 
impossible sum. If the £100,000 a year man were to be 
taxed £75,000 instead of £34,000, he would no doubt have 
some difficulty in finding the money; but his task would 
still be incomparably easier than that which Mr. McKenna 
is Imposing on the £3 10s. a week clerk. 

* * * 


The proposed extra tax of 3d. a gallon on petrol raises 
an important question. The Minister of Munitions is 
anxiously looking everywhere for more skilled engineers. 
He would like to have compulsory powers to take them 
wherever he can find them; and though that method is 
impossible, he has certainly a strong case. For through- 
out the country there are still tens of thousands of skilled 
mechanics who are employed as private chauffeurs or as 
assistants in garages on work which has no connection 
whatever with the war. They do not come forward 
because mostly they have berths which are better than 
any Mr. Lloyd George has to offer. The problem is how 
to get them. Compulsory labour being ruled out, as a 
matter of practical politics if not on principle, there 
appears to be only one solution, and that is to place a 
prohibitive tax on the employment of male chauffeurs, 
and by all other available means to check the use of 
motors for private purposes so as to set free the staffs 
of garages. The Government might well, as we suggest 
elsewhere, follow the example of France and Germany 
and prohibit the use of motor vehicles altogether in war 
time without a special permit. In the meantime why 
not make the new tax on petrol three shillings instead 
of threepence on the gallon—with rebates to doctors 
and other persons whose trade or occupation requires 
the use of some motor vehicle ? 

* * * 


Most people, we are sure, have observed the damping 
down this week of the Compulsory Service controversy 
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with real satisfaction; but the effects of the previous 
agitation cannot be destroyed in a moment, and the tide 
of working-class opinion on the subject is still rising. 
The fact is that, up and down the country, the organised 
workmen are seriously alarmed at the way the Munitions 
Act is being worked to enforce the autocracy of the 
employers, and at the prospect of any scheme of com- 
pulsory military service being used to establish forced 
labour in the workshop. The Northumberland, York- 
shire, and South Wales coal miners, many branches of 
the National Union of Railwaymen and of the building 
trade societies, several of the most important Trades 
Councils, and the War Emergency Workers’ National 
Committee (which consists of delegates from the Co- 
operative Union and the National Union of Teachers, as 
well as from the general body of trade unionists) have 
already sent in protests to the Prime Minister. Some 
of these resolutions are expressed in strong language, 
insisting that any attempt to apply a compulsion 
which, even if nominally for military purposes only, 
could be used to intimidate the industrial worker would 
lead to grave social disorder. 


* * * 


Very cruel hardship is being suffered in a few hundred 
eases in which the household goods of quite poor people 
have been destroyed by German aircraft bombs. The 
Government Insurance scheme does not meet their case. 
No doubt it would be a good thing if every family in the 
land insured its household goods against both fire and 
aircraft bombs. But the Government must know that 
practically none of the three-fourths of the population 
who are weekly wage-earners effects a fire insurance on 
its furniture—indeed, the insurance companies make 
no arrangements for collecting these little premiums of 
a shilling or two a year, which are found unprofitable. 
Now the Government expects these millions of families 
to insure against aircraft bombs; and refuses to make 
any provision, either locally or nationally, for the misery 
of those who, having failed to effect an insurance which 
is outside their habits, and has never been effectively 
brought to their notice, suddenly find themselves home- 
less. The recommendation of the Committee upon 
which the State Insurance scheme was started was that 
the Government should meet losses up to £100 in each 
case without specific insurance. But the Cabinet 
adopted only those parts of the recommendation that 
corresponded to the requirements of the owners and 
lessees of house property, and of middle and upper class 
homes. These have been provided (at a substantial 
premium, which has to be borne, in practice, solely by 
those in the Eastern and Metropolitan counties) with 
financial security by the State. For the wage-earners’ 
homes nothing has been done. We suggest that the 
Government should amend its scheme by covering the 
loss up to £100 in each case without specific charge. 


* * * 


President Yuan-Shi-Kai sends a very friendly message 
on Anglo-Chinese relations to the China Supplement 
which was published this week by the Manchester 
Guardian. The supplement itself is one of the best 
things of the kind a British journal has produced, and 


gives a very illuminating survey of recent Chinese 
history and of trade prospects in China. The general 
impression conveyed is that during the three years of 
the Republican regime China has been pulling herself 
together very thoroughly. Since the war she has had 
more than ever to throw herself upon her own resources : 
“* While Europe has been cultivating chaos and the busi- 
ness of destruction with an ardour new to the world, 
China has had a term of such internal quiet and steady 
material progress as she has not known for two restless 
decades.” In recent years the Germans have obtained 
a continuously increasing hold upon Chinese trade : 
various articles in the supplement point the moral for 
British merchants, whose present chance may never 
recur. Our traders, it is urged, must campaign vigor- 
ously, and we must also assist railway construction ; if 
we do not bestir ourselves, we shall some day find the 
door closed by “ strong (i.e., Japanese) hands.” There 
is naturally no mention in the supplement of the re- 
curring rumours that Yuan intends to make himself 
emperor. There was a particularly full discussion of 
this possibility in an article, published on Tuesday, from 
the Morning Post correspondent at Tientsin. The 
correspondent believes that Yuan has been got hold of 
by “ignorant, self-opinionated, and brutal” military 
men with no respect for liberty or popular opinion ; and 
although he believes that a constitutional monarchy 
would be the best form of government for China at 
present, he is apprehensive that Yuan and the soldiers 
may try toestablish an autocratic monarchy unless they 
are convinced that they will have to face a powerful 
revolutionary movement if they attempt it. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In its comments on 
compulsion the Irish Home Rule press only echoes 
London. It is significant that the Freeman’s Journal, 
like Mr. Dillon in the House of Commons, seems to avoid 
discussing the question from an Irish point of view, but 
rather prefers to dwell on the misdeeds of Lord North- 
cliffe and the danger of political conflict in England. 
Before necessity arises the Irish party and its supporters 
will scarcely assert the right of Ireland to differential 
treatment ; by the treaty they have accepted, the Home 
Rule Act, the United Kingdom is a single unit for 
matters of defence. Of course Mr. Redmond’s critics 
cry out that he is preparing a loophole for another 
‘“‘ betrayal of Ireland”’; that in the event of English 
opinion being converted to conscription he will wish 
Ireland to come under the scheme: it is certainly true 
that the Irish leader has discouraged the idea of 
organised opposition to the principle in itself. So long, 
however, as he has strong allies in England, Mr. Redmond 
will be strongly anti-conscriptionist. He must certainly 
pray that England may not be converted ; for though, 
as is generally believed by his followers, he could obtain 
a large measure of exemption for this country, the fact 
of Nationalist Ireland having stood out whilst the 
Unionist counties had come in (they would insist upon it) 
would severely handicap the Home Rule cause when 
Ulster’s claims come to be reconsidered in the Amending 


Bill. 
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A CRUEL AND INADEQUATE 


BUDGET 


HERE is much in Mr. McKenna’s handling 
of his first Budget to be commended—the 
admirable terseness and lucidity of his speech, 

his resolute avoidance of “fancy taxes,” the bold 
extra taxation of “‘ war profits,” the wise using of the 
opportunity to get rid of the farmer’s unfair privilege 
of income tax assessment on the absurd basis of one- 
third of his rent, and the bankers’ strange exemption 
of interest on deposits, the recognition of the impractic- 
ability as well as the inequity of any “ tax on wages,” 
and of any vindictive subjection to assessment of 
Co-operative Societies. In face of the influences at 
work, within the Cabinet and without, some of these 
decisions required courage and firmness. But there 
our admiration for Mr. McKenna’s “ unprecedented ” 
Budget ends. The first general impression of apprecia- 
tion (not unmingled with relief) is, if we mistake not, 
already giving place to criticism; and though the 
main structure of the Budget must necessarily remain 
unchanged, there will be some serious fighting on 
particular proposals. 

It is, we suggest, an altogether inadequate Budget 
so far as the amount of additional taxation is concerned. 
On this cardinal point the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
far from being courageous, has shown himself lament- 
ably weak. Far from surprising the public by the 
magnitude of his demands, these have fallen con- 
siderably short of an almost universal expectation. 
He has thrown away a great opportunity. Even The 
Times says that the amount he asks for “is less than 
was expected, less even than might have been obtained 
in view of the enormous expenditure to be defrayed.” 
By the end of the financial year we shall have spent 
on the war, over and above our current outgoings, 
somewhere about fifteen hundred millions sterling. 
Towards this sum we shall have collected, in new 
taxation during twenty months, little more than one 
hundred millions—not a fair or a prudent proportion. 
Of these hundred millions, somewhere about half (exact 
calculation being difficult) may be said to have been 
raised on consumption, principally at the cost of the 
wage-earning class. The amount raised on property 
and income, mainly at the cost of the class above the 
income-tax minimum, can hardly be put at much, if 
any, more than fifty millions. In comparison with the 
ten thousand millions of accumulated wealth which 
this class has at stake, such a sum is a totally inadequate 
emergency contribution to the defence of the country. 

For many reasons it is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr. McKenna—or was it the Cabinet ?—faced with 
the necessity of spending so large a sum as fifteen 
hundred millions, should have hesitated to place 
upon the shoulders of the propertied classes a 
burden more proportionate to their capacity. He is 
in fact asking them for no more than the German 
Imperial Government asked for and obtained for 
military purposes from the German propertied classes 
in 1918—in time of peace. There is, at all events, 


nothing here that can be called the “ consumption of 
The comparatively poor are being asked for 


wealth.” 


far greater proportionate financial sacrifices than the 
rich. If it should be desired to commandeer the 
remainder of the manual workers (who have already 
sent their full statistical proportion to the fighting 
line) for service in the munition works and the Army, 
this Cabinet of property owners must, in common 
decency, first commandeer for national purposes a 
very much more substantial “ insurance premium ” on 
the accumulated wealth of the country than one-half 
of 1 per cent. 

We may pass over the increases on tea, coffee, cocoa, 
currants, and tobacco, Substantial as they are, they 
have to be accepted as the best form in which the poorer 
part of the community can make their contribution. 
It is found impracticable to increase the existing heavy 
duties on alcoholic drink, partly because of the new 
restrictions that are being placed upon the trade, and 
still more because of its enormous political influence in 
alliance with a united Ireland. The increased duty on 
petrol hardly meets the need of some method of stopping 
both the scarcely diminished expenditure of those who 
own cars and the still more alarming purchases of new 
cars at the rate of several thousands per month. Nor 
will the new Customs duty on imported cars avail to 
bring this wasteful expenditure to an end. In France 
and Germany no one is allowed to keep a motor-car 
for private pleasure or convenience, and the necessary 
official permission is only granted sparingly to those 
who can plead necessity or effective public service. 
Taking out wounded soldiers for an occasional drive is 
not accepted as an excuse for the retention of a privately 
owned car using petrol and employing a mechanically 
skilled driver. There seems no reason why Excise 
duties should not presently be put on the home manu- 
facture of the articles on which the new Customs duties 
are to be levied, at any rate to the extent to which 
they may be seen to rise in price. There is no sense in 
encouraging the manufacturers of plate-glass and pianos, 
cinema films and watches, musical instruments and 
“headgear,” to increase the number of workmen 
engaged in these trades just when Mr. Lloyd George 
wants all the men and women for munition works; 
least of all is it reasonable that we should make 4 
present to these manufacturers of the amount of the 
rise in price which can scarcely fail to ensue. The failure 
to deal drastically with the motor-cars of the rich, and 
of all who have money to waste, is a bad blot on the 
Budget. 

The postal changes, from which altogether about five 
millions are expected, contain some regrettable items. 
Is it necessary or wise to destroy the postcard, of which 
nearly a thousand millions a year are used, on the 
chance of getting, perhaps, a million a year more, 
mainly out of the pockets of the poor? Few people 
will regret the disappearance of the halfpenny circular, 
but the doubling of the rate for the carriage of news- 
papers merely accentuates one of the worst of existing 
postal anomalies. Under the old arrangement a daily 
or weekly publication could be sent for a halfpenny 
even if it weighed as much as 5 lbs., whilst a monthly 
publication was charged anything from 1d. to 6d., 
according to weight. By the new arrangement certain 
papers are penalised, whilst others retain the privilege 
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of excessively cheap postage. The increased charges 
for telegraphic services are no doubt justified ; but some 
of these postal changes produce very little in receipts 
or economies, and do not seem worth the annoyance 
and hardship that they will cause. 

But the main feature of the Budget, and in our 
judgment its greatest failure, is its treatment of the 
income tax and supertax. Mr. McKenna here com- 

unfavourably with his predecessor. Mr. Lloyd 
George simply doubled both these taxes all round, 
from the clerk at £200 a year right up to Mr. Carnegie 
and the Duke of Westminster, from the little grocer 
at the corner up to Messrs. Rothschild and Sons. What 
Mr. McKenna has done is nominally to add 40 per 
cent. to the income tax, but to leave the supertax on 
the incomes between £3,000 and £8,000 a year unchanged, 
and to subject the incomes over £8,000 a year to an 
increase (as far as supertax is concerned) varying from 
6 to 80 per cent. only. We frankly confess our 
inability to imagine the motive or the justification for 
this inequality of treatment. Is it supposed that the 
twenty thousand or so people who confess to incomes 
of between £3,000 and £8,000 a year, who are not to be 
asked to pay any additional supertax this year, are so 
much more “ pinched”’ by the war than the quarter 
of a million whose incomes fall between £700 and 
£3,000? Is there any reason why the 4,500 people 
who have over £10,000 a year should be let off with 
actually a smaller rate of increase than the smaller 
folk? Unless this unfairness can be explained, it 
seems a monstrous inequity, which we hope to see 
redressed. 

At the other end of the scale Mr. McKenna has 
yielded to clamour—it is only fair to say that it was 
Mr. Asquith who incautiously gave away the position 
some months ago—in reducing the income-tax minimum 
from £160 to £130. This is a sop to those who want 
“the workman” taxed; but it will mean a real hard- 
ship to a million or two clerks, teachers, national and 
municipal employees, nurses, non-commissioned and 
warrant officers, foremen, agents, little shopkeepers, 
and young or minor professionals of all sorts, living on 
between £2 10s. and £3 per week, whose incomes have 
not been increased (as so many working-class incomes 
have been) and who have been hard hit by the 40 per 
cent. rise of prices. It will involve doubling—perhaps 
trebling—the number of income-tax assessments, and 
literally more than trebling the number of cases that 
have to be separately and specially dealt with for 
allowance of abatements. The majority of the million 
or two new cases thus at great expense brought into 
assessment will yield absolutely nothing to the revenue, 
as the abatement of £120, and the allowance of £20 in 
respect of each child under 16, will leave nothing to 
be collected. The gross receipts expected from this 
lowering of the minimum are only £939,000 in a full 
year. The increase necessitated in the Inland Revenue 
staff will be enormous. We feel sure that this is a 
step taken in defiance of expert advice; in fact, one 
of those yieldings to clamour and prejudice resistance 
to which is the mark of the statesman. 

But the crowning unfairness and ineptitude of the 
proposal lies in its treatment of the 850,000 little income- 


tax payers who now get the benefit of the abatements 
of £120 to £160 a year. As a consequence of lowering 
the minimum from £160 to £120—thus do our mis- 
takes lead us deeper into error—Mr. McKenna finds it 
necessary to reduce the abatement from £160 to £120, 
and from £150 or £120 to £100 only. This means that 
all the smaller income-tax payers—the 850,000 under 
£600 a year who now get one or other of these larger 
abatements—will find their tax increased, not by 40 per 
cent. like the 250,000 who have from £700 to £3,000 
a year, or by the much smaller augmentation suffered 
by those who have from £3,000 to £8,000 a year, but 
by very much more. In some cases their tax will be 
doubled; in others it will be trebled; in others it will 
be as much every quarter as they have hitherto paid once 
a year. Thus (omitting here any allowance for children) 
the clerk or clergyman, or the married couple of teachers, 
or the young professional man, whose income is £300 
a year, paid in 1913-14 (after abatement of £160) five 
guineas a year. When Mr. Lloyd George doubled the 
tax, they paid as much as ten guineas a year. Now, 
with abatement reduced to £120, and rate increased 
by 40 per cent., they will pay no less than eighteen 
guineas a year. The household living on £180 a 
year, which (after abatement of £160) paid in 1913-14 
only fifteen shillings, and the past year only thirty 
shillings, will henceforth (being allowed abatement 
of £120 only) have to yield up no less than £6 6s. 
a year, with the privilege of paying it in four 
instalments. Can Mr. McKenna really be aware that 
on several hundred thousand of the poorest income- 
tax payers his demand will be on an average doubled, 
and that on one or two hundred thousand homes it 
will be quadrupled? It is in these households of the 
“‘ black-coated proletariat ’’—the clerks and teachers 
and ministers of religion and minor professionals, 
together with the foremen and jobbing craftsmen and 
smallest shopkeepers—that the privations of the war 
have been most felt and least compensated for. The 
demand from such a household (in addition to the 
increased prices of tea and sugar) of £5 or £10 for income 
tax where they have hitherto paid only £1 or £8 
warrants our description of this as a cruel Budget. 
Why has Mr. McKenna let the £5,000 a year incomes 
off any increase in their supertax in order to commit 
this iniquity ? 


FACTORS IN THE AMERICAN 
ATTITUDE 


HE Archibald papers that were published by the 

I Government on Wednesday make piquant read- 
ing. But they add little to what was already known 

or strongly suspected as to the character and methods 
of the Austro-German campaign in the United States. 
From the first outbreak of the war the Central Powers 
set themselves the task of winning over American 
opinion. Their propaganda has been an altogether 
characteristic medley of elephantine wooings, bullying, 
blatancy and underground intrigue. They have tried 
to bring about an embargo on the export of munitions 
of war. They have tried to embroil the United States 
both with England and with Japan. They have tried 
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to establish a pro-German political party that would 
influence American policy in the interests of Vienna and 
Berlin. They have organised a long list of outrages on 
Allied shipping and American war factories. They have 
brought a very considerable amount of pressure, finan- 
cial, commercial, social and political, to bear upon any 
man or newspaper or business firm that was suspected 
of sympathising with the Allies. They have forged 
passports, instigated strikes, and terrorised not only 
individuals but whole cities and legislatures. But in 
spite of efforts on which much money and more en- 
thusiasm have been spent, not one of their main purposes 
has been achieved. American opinion remains pre- 
ponderantly on the side of the Allies. The gulf between 
the German and American spirit and ideals has not been 
bridged. No explanations or apologies have served to 
counteract the effect produced by German deeds. It 
is even doubtful whether President Wilson’s dealings 
either with Germany or with Great Britain have in any 
way been influenced by the activities of the Teutonic 
agents and emissaries, and their attempts to blackmail 
Washington by the power of the German-American 
note. All that the clumsy truculence of Count Bernstorff 
and his employees has thus far effected is to procure 
the recall of his Austro-Hungarian colleague and to make 
his own diplomatic standing extremely precarious. 

The sharpness with which Mr. Wilson asserted the 
dignity of his country against Dr. Dumba could not fail 
to be contrasted with his merely verbal protests against 
the von Tirpitz policy of murder on the high seas. The 
diplomatist was publicly humiliated, with the full 
concurrence of American opinion, for misdemeanours 
that were trivial by the side of the many and far graver 
outrages that the people of the United States have 
suffered at Germany’s hands without moving their 
Government to action. For a minor offence, a breach of 
propriety, the transgressor was peremptorily called to 
account, while crimes that have involved the death of 
American citizens and, indeed, their wilful assassination 
are complained of, but not punished. A puzzled world 
is more than ever bewildered. It may almost, indeed, 
be said to have given up in despair the problem of 
searching for the mainspring of American policy, or of 
trying to forecast what will impel the United States 
Government to action, and what will leave it unmoved 
or indignant only on paper. Men grope in vain for the 
clue to the idea or principle that governs the American 
attitude. They remember a United States that was 
prompt, and sometimes over prompt, to resent injuries 
to its citizens, and if anything rather belligerently given 
to making international mountains out of mole hills. 
They see it now submitting with unexampled patience 
to. a series of unexampled affronts and almost eagerly 
snatching at any loophole that will enable it to evade 
what in other years, and under other leaders, it would 
have regarded as a clear duty. 

Those words, “‘ under other leaders,”’ are no doubt a 
partial explanation of the mystery. Had Mr. Roosevelt, 
for instance, been in the White House, the United States 
would unquestionably have declared war on Germany 
immediately after the sinking of the Lusitania. At all 


such crises, and, indeed, on almost all questions of foreign 
policy, the Presidential ego is a factor of the first moment. 
No Secretary or Chancellor in the world has the equal of 
his authority. On his own initiative and without con- 
sulting either Congress or the Cabinet he can virtually 
commit the country to almost any line of action that he 
thinks advisable. 


In every sphere of administration an 


— 


officer of wide powers, in the sphere of external affairs 
he is little less than autocratic. The greatest weight 
attaches, therefore, to his opinions and personality ; and 
it so happens that the President of the United States 
at this moment is a man of eminently pacific leanings, 
who is deeply persuaded of the futility of force, and to 
whom its employment is abhorrent except after much 
painful self-communion and under the stress of sheer 
necessity. The example of his poise and circumspection 
has reacted upon the national nerves like a sedative. 
In a situation which vested in him a power that was 
practically untrammelled, he made it his object to 
calm public opinion rather than to inflame it, and to 
confine his official judgment of Germany’s conduct to 
diplomatic dispatches. In this he has been more assisted 
than Europe can well realise by the fact that when the 
Lusitania was sunk Congress was not sitting, and will 
not, in the normal course of events, meet again until 
December. Mr. Wilson has thus been spared that 
concentration of public clamour and political pressure 
which drove Mr. McKinley into the war with Spain. 
Another type of President would have summoned 
Congress in a special session to deal with the crisis. 
Mr. Wilson decided to keep matters in his own hands. 
The result is first that the issue with Germany has not 
been brought to a head, and secondly, that if and when 
the President believes that the moment for the irre- 
vocable step has arrived, he will have an almost un- 
animous country behind him in taking it. A Roosevelt 
would have forced matters to a climax months ago, but 
in doing so he would have divided the nation. Mr. 
Wilson’s slower, more patient, but in the end, perhaps, 
not less resolute, methods have assured him in advance 
the whole-hearted support of his people, whenever he is 
driven to announce that diplomacy has done all it can 
and that the ultimate decision rests with Congress. 

But there are other and more general factors to be 
borne in mind when the anemic qualities—for so Europe 
judges them—of American policy during the past year 
come to be considered. The isolation of the United 
States is one of them. We on this side of the Atlantic 
can hardly realise the extent to which their size and 
strength, and the accident of their geographical position 
and surroundings, have relieved Americans from the 
effects of a constant external pressure. Nothing en- 
dangers the national security of America. Fortune has 
exempted her from the animosities and distractions 
that convulse the older world, on which her people look 
down with a more or less pitying contempt as an in- 
stitution whose main utility is to serve as a foil to the 
singular blessedness of American conditions. She is 
aware of no enemies to guard against, no definite or even 
probable crises to prepare for, no opposing standard 
by which to measure her naval and military equipment. 
Of all that follows when two Powers of nearly equal 
strength and of possibly conflicting interests live within 
striking distance of one another, she knows next to 
nothing. A diplomatic dispute with another Power, 
conducted by either side on the implication of force, is of 
all experiences the one most foreign to the normal 
routine of American existence. When you have men- 
tioned the Monroe Doctrine you have pretty well indi- 
cated the sum total of the average citizen’s interest in 
external politics. The description of the Americans as 
‘“‘a nation of villagers”’ still holds good in the sense 
that their local consciousness is far more intensive than 
their national, and still more than their international, 
consciousness. Deeply ingrained in the popular mind 
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is the conviction that Europe has one set of interests and 
America another; and the average, busy, complacent 
citizen, self-centred and remote, knowing nothing of 
the fierce juxtapositions and imminent contentions of 
Europe, and assured of the unassailable strength of the 
United States, still regards the wars of the old world 
with a purely spectacular interest, as a sort of drama 
provided for his diversion. Millions of Americans have 
never seen the sea; with a great capacity for idealism, 
their time and thought are necessarily absorbed by the 
needs and opportunities of material development ; the 
unprecedented mixture of races which is spread over 
their vast areas, in an atmosphere of tranquil security, 
make it difficult for them to attain to the compactness, 
either in feeling or in action, of a France or an England ; 
and an unrealising attitude of mind towards the issues of 
world politics is the natural fruit of their aloof, in- 
vulnerable conditions. F 

Then, again, the gospel of pacificism from the moral, 
the economic and the sentimental standpoints commands 
a following in the United States such as it has won 
nowhere else. That is not alone the result of the extent 
towhich women in America decide all questionsof morals. 
It is also the product of a deliberate movement of 
opinion which has brought the United States to the 
point of considering international questions—Mexico is a 
clear case in point—from a different ethical angle, with a 
different conceptionof the meaningof national honour and 
interests, and with a still more widely different estimate 
of the value and justice of force in human affairs, from 
those which obtain among the Governments of Europe. 
The whole bent of American aspirations is away from 
war and towards conciliation and legality. Americans 
were profoundly indignant when the Lusitania was 
torpedoed, but even then voices were raised in irritated 
disapproval of their heedless fellow-citizens who had 
embroiled their country with a European Power by 
travelling on a belligerent ship through a belligerent area. 
The nation to-day seems equally eager to avert war and 
to vindicate its wounded dignity. Whether those objects 
are mutually incompatible the event alone can deter- 
mine. The popular mind has not yet sufficiently broken 
through the web of tradition and environment as to 
have grasped the direct bearing upon American in- 
terests of the upshot of the European war. It did grasp 
the Dumba incident because it happened on American 
soil under their very eyes, and was a tangible affront 
that struck home in many ways more powerfully than 
the murder of a few score of wealthy American citizens, 
off the Irish coast, thousands of miles away. The great 
hope of the American President and the American 
people, that by holding aloof they may be the better able 
to start the world on a new and saner path hereafter ; 
the spiritual revulsion against the horrors and inhuman 
waste of the present struggle ; some fear that sectional- 
ism at home might be encouraged by a conflict with a 
European Power claiming kinship with many millions 
of their citizens—all this enters into the American atti- 
tude. Against it and modifying it are to be set two not 
inconsiderable factors. The first is that Mr. Wilson, 
having chosen his ground, is not the man to recede from 
it and that nothing less in practice than Germany’s en- 
tire abandonment of her submarine campaign will avert 
a rupture between the two Governments. The second 
is that the American people, at a crisis involving the 
national self-respect, and after every effort has been 
made to uphold it by peaceful negotiations, will over- 
whelmingly support their President. 


MEN AS MACHINES 


R. HASELDEN in the Daily Mirror the other day 
M had a cartoon which was an admirable and 
unconscious commentary upon our social and 
industrial system. It represented automata—machines 
—which might be substituted for certain classes of men 
and women and so release them for war work. They 
would all be working-class automata—waiters, shop 
assistants, commissionaires ; there was no suggestion by 
Mr. Haselden of an automatic duke, or of a machine to 
take the place of the employer, or the barrister, or the 
doctor. But if Mr. Haselden looked into the munitions 
factory he would see men and women far more effectually 
turned into and treated as machines than they are even 
in the occupations depicted by him. It is one of the 
most unfortunate characteristics of modern industry 
that the machine is no longer the implement or the 
instrument of the man, but the man is only an appendage 
or extension of the machine. 

The unfortunate results of this development were well 
brought out in a report on “ Fatigue from the Economic 
Standpoint ” presented to the British Association and 
in the discussion upon it at Manchester. You may quite 
easily convert a human being into an extension of the 
feeding apparatus of a machine which stamps soap, and 
you will see him for a wage of some twenty shillings a 
week repeat the operations of inserting a cake of soap, 
pulling down a lever, and removing the cake of soap 
for eight or ten hours a day. But unfortunately, despite 
the efforts of employers and politicians to ignore the fact, 
the man obstinately remains a human being and not a 
machine. For it is characteristic of the human being 
that, unlike the cogwheel and the lever, in him repeated 
work, mental or physical, produces fatigue. 

The report deals with the effects of fatigue upon the 
man and his work. The conclusions which it comes to 
are not new: the broad facts have been known and 
almost universally neglected ever since Abbé increased 
the output of the Zeiss works at Jena by reducing the 
working day from nine to eight hours : the detailed data 
and the scientific explanation of the facts are contained 
in numerous Governmental Labour Reports and in such 
works as Miss Goldmark’s Fatigue and Efficiency. 
But nowhere are so many of the facts collected in so 
convenient a form, or the conclusions so clearly set forth, 
as in this short report of the British Association. And 
the publication and discussion of them could not have 
come at a more appropriate time than the present, when 
the non-working classes are patriotically exhorting the 
working classes “‘ to eat less and work more.” 

It is almost incredible that politicians, employers, and 
even economists should still believe that longer hours 
necessarily mean greater production. They believe it 
simply because they have come to regard the manual 
worker either as a machine or as an economic abstrac- 
tion. But even statistics show that he remains a human 
being. The statistics are of two kinds, those relating 
to output and those relating to accidents. As regards 
the first, the most striking are those which show the 
difference of output in the different hours of spells of 
work. In nearly all industrial processes where investi- 
gations have been conducted the same phenomena are 
observed. If the work is divided into a morning and an 
afternoon spell of four or five hours each, then in the 
first hour of the spell a man’s or a woman’s output will 
be low, in the second hour it bounds up and usually 
attains its maximum, after the second hour there is a 
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steady decrease in output until the last hour, in which 
sometimes there is again a slight increase. These facts 
show the exaggeration in much of the talk about the 
deliberate limitation of output by workers. They are 
found to exist where men and women are on piece- 
work—that is to say, where the incentive to work is the 
same in the last hour as in any of the others. If, then, 
there was any very extensive deliberate limitation, one 
would expect to find no regular variations in the output 
of the different hours, because all through the spell the 
man would be producing deliberately less than he was 
able to produce. 

But the true explanation of this regularity of variation 
is that the most important factor in limiting output is 
fatigue, which is scientifically defined as “ a diminution 
of the capacity for work which follows excess of work or 
lack of rest.””. The small output of the first hour is due 
to the worker not being warmed up to his work; his 
muscles are stiff and he has not got into the swing of it, 
mind and body are working slow. In the second hour 
mind and body have got into their stride, the work is 
done easily and automatically, and the output is large ; 
but after the second hour fatigue begins more and more 
to exercise its influence, and mind and body begin to 
work more and more slowly. But perhaps the most 
interesting fact of all is the cause of that increase of 
output in the last hour of a spell of work. It has two 
curious characteristics ; it is frequently found in men’s 
work, rarely in women’s, and it can often be analysed 
into a marked increase in the first half-hour of the last 
hour and a marked decrease in the last half-hour. The 
explanation is that a feeling of pleasurable excitement 
comes with the last hour of work: it is due to the 
thought of food and rest ahead ; the consequence is that 
for a time the feelings of fatigue are thrown off, but 
very often this new and factitious strength does not last 
out the full hour and before the end of the spell fatigue 
reasserts itself with redoubled power. This explanation 
is confirmed by the fact that women rarely show this 
increase in the last hour of work. ‘ For most women 
the end of the factory spell does not mean hope of a rest 
and food, but the certainty of more work in the prepara- 
tion of food.”” The advocates of longer hours might 
with advantage attempt by the exercise of their imagina- 
tion to translate this “ scientific explanation ’’ into terms 
of the mental and physical condition of the women 
concerned. 

The influence of fatigue upon the human machine is 
shown no less clearly by statistics of accidents. In 
almost every industry investigated there is a constant 
increase of accidents in the course of the first three hours 
of each spell, and the causal connection between acci- 
dents and fatigue may be gathered from the fact that, 
according to investigations of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations, out of 1,862 accidents 
occurring in spinning rooms, cardrooms, and weaving 
fatigue was a contributable cause of 1,068. 

These facts suggest certain conclusions. In the first 
place, to treat the human being as a piece of iron or steel 
does not make even for industrial efficiency if that 
efficiency is measured by output. The amount of rest 
required if a man is to attain his maximum output has 
hardly been studied at all by employers, but where it 
has been studied the results were remarkable. There 
was a famous “ Scientific Management” case at the 
Bethlehem Steel Works, in which by making a man rest 
for stated intervals during the day his output was 
increased by 60 per cent. In fact, there is good reason 
for saying that, if you want to increase production, you 





should tell the workers not to work more, but to rest 
more. Moreover, as Professor Benjamin Moore pointed 
out in the discussion at Manchester, at the present time 
people talk about the industrial slacker and “ pay little 
attention to the man doing 70 hours a week.” You get 
more work done in three eight-hour shifts than in two 
12-hour shifts. And men and women worked at high 
pressure for these long hours day after day inevitably 
break down, because “ there is a physiological limit to 
which a man can be speeded up without injuring him.” 
That, of course, did not matter very much to the em- 
ployer when his human machine was cheap and plenti- 
ful, but it is hardly good policy, when Mr. Lloyd George 
is crying aloud for workers, by long hours and speeding 
up to lose those we have through an “ accident due to 
fatigue ’’ or merely because, unlike the machines, they 
have passed the “ physiological limit.” 


THE TWO SORTS OF COMPUL.-. 
SION 


ROBABLY there is no cause the advocates of 
P which do not try at some time or other to 
gain their ends by confusing the public mind. 
Consequently we need not be unduly severe on the 
conscriptionists for doing so. But really some of their 
fallacies are a little childish. They not only, for instance, 
deny that the voluntary system of recruiting is efficient, 
but they deny that there is any such thing as the 
voluntary system. They declare that the so-called 
voluntary system is only compulsion in disguise, and 
that so-called national service, which is honourable 
and above-board, would on this ground alone be pre- 
ferable. They attempt to excite odium against the 
voluntary system not only on the score that it involves 
compulsion, but that it is mean, unfair, and underhand. 
Overwrought clergymen even write to the papers about 
“‘ our cowardly voluntary system.” We do not propose 
to examine the value of all the multitude of adjectives 
that have been heaped on the system of recruiting 
which is, after all, the traditional system—in spite of 
occasional resorts to the pressgang and the militia 
ballot—of this fairly triumphant nation. But we 
should like to state some of our reasons for refusing to 
accept the view that the sort of compulsion involved 
in the voluntary system is in any way comparable 
to the sort of compulsion advocated by those who 
desire compulsory service both for the Army and for 
the workshops. In one sense, it may be said, we all 
live under a kind of compulsion. Numbers of philo- 
sophers and theologians have contended that free will 
is an illusion, and that all our acts and thoughts have 
been arranged for us under the compulsion of fate. 
This may, for all any of us can discover, be true; and 
certainly, as a result of heredity and environment, 
we are none of us half so free as we feel we are. But it 
is just this feeling that we are free—this illusion that 
we are free, if you prefer it—that is the important 
thing. It is this that makes life an exhilaration instead 
of a boredom, a splendid effort instead of a melancholy 
resignation. This was unexpectedly brought home to 
us on one occasion during a chance conversation with 
a lay evangelist whose business it was to hold missionary 
meetings in various parts of Scotland. This evangelist 
affirmed that the most spiritually moribund parts of 
Scotland, the most difficult to awaken to any vision 
or even any interest, were those Highland districts 
in which the Calvinist doctrine of predestination and 
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the servile will had the greatest hold on the imagination 
of the people. Their attitude to the universe, he said, 
was expressed in the gloomy and weary formula: 
“Tf I’m saved, I’m saved; and if I’m tamned, I’m 
tamned.” Now these Highland Presbyterians, for all 
we know, may have had excellent reasons for remaining 
unmoved by our lay evangelist. But the story seems 
to us to be none the less significant on that account 
as the fable of a vicious state of mind induced by a 
sense of the loss of freedom. This vicious state of mind 
has been found, we believe, not merely in those Calvinists 
who regard themselves as compulsorily damned, but 
in those who look on themselves as compulsorily saved. 
Browning gave us a wonderful study of the diseased 
imagination of one of the consciously “elect” in 
Johannes Agricola in Meditation. While reading that 
grim poem it is difficult to help feeling that in some 
respects it is better to be free than to be saved. 

The sense of freedom is of immense value even where 
the freedom is limited. Take, for example, the freedom 
of choice in marriage. Some people have praised the 
arranged marriage, the marriage of convenience, on 
the ground that the field of choice is already so small 
that the parents are really taking very little away from 
their children’s liberty in choosing husbands and wives 
for them. Certainly the ordinary plain human being 
outside the towns has not an excessive number of chances 
of marriage. Even in the towns, the field of choice 
is restricted in most cases, though not by law, to one’s 
own class. A member of the middle classes is to all 
intents and purposes compelled not to marry into the 
working classes as he is compelled not to marry into the 
Royal Family. And besides this social compulsion 
there is economic compulsion to interfere with freedom 
of marriage. It has been reasonably argued that 
the present social system practically compels women 
in certain classes to marry for economic reasons. 
This is all what the conscriptionists would call secret 
and underhand compulsion. Would they, therefore, 
prefer to have marriage made compulsory by Act of 
Parliament ? Would they like to see an annual con- 
scription of husbands, each of whom would be forcibly 
joined in wedlock to some lady selected by a com- 
mittee of eugenists? Were this seriously proposed 
to them, some of them, we imagine, would suddenly 
realise the difference between the voluntary system of 
marriage with its underhand compulsion and the 
national-service ideal of marriage with its honest and 
impartial compulsion. They would be the first to admit 
that even those who under the present system are 
compelled to marry “ because they can’t do anything 
else ” are a race of free human beings compared to the 
husbands and wives in such a pseudo-eugenic Utopia 
as we have imagined. 

And there are a hundred other spheres in which this 
“ practical ” compulsion in contrast to open compulsion 
is the rule. Take the so-called freedom of contract 
of the working man, for instance. The class who are 
now calling for conscription have always glorified “ free- 
dom of contract” as though it turned every working 
man into a brother of Pym and Hampden. Socialists 
in reply have pointed out that this freedom of contract, 
with which trade unions and minimum-wage laws are 
supposed to interfere, is largely an illusion, and a farcical 
illusion at that. Some of them have even gone on 
thetorically to declare that the’ wage system is prac- 
tical slavery, and in some ways not an advance on 
open and honest slavery. In spite of all the restric- 
tions on his liberty, however, and in spite of the fact 





that in so many unorganised trades and in so many 
circumstances his “ freedom of contract”’ is only the 
freedom of a man who has to take what is offered or 
starve, the worker’s position is still a great advance on 
that of the serf, in that he is legally at liberty to leave 
one master for another and to leave one district for 
another. Circumstances may be such that he may be 
able to do neither. But, in spite of the pressure of 
circumstances, he lives in the spirit a free man as com- 
pared with the serf who is forbidden by law to budge 
from the parish. This spirit of freedom, illusory as it 
may seem, leads to the enrichment of life, to the develop- 
ment of character, to enterprise on the part of the 
younger members of the family, as may be seen in the 
migration to the towns of the children of agricultural 
labourers. It may be only the first letter in the alphabet 
of freedom, the beginning of the climb out of the pit of 
servility. Even so, however, not even the most gorgeous 
reactionary would suggest the reimposition of the old 
compulsions of serfdom in its place. 

The “ practical’ compulsion to enlist under the 
voluntary system may be as real in many cases as the 
** practical ’’ compulsion (in the case of a working man) 
to take such-and-such a job or to serve such-and-such 
a master. But in the same way as the other it leaves 
room for the sense of free will. Even if all the rich 
men combined to force their chauffeurs to enlist by dis- 
missing them, and even if the chauffeurs only surrendered 
to the recruiting officer after they had failed to find any 
other kind of work—as a matter of fact, they could 
find plenty in the munitions factories—they would 
still have the feeling that they had freely offered them- 
selves as soldiers, just as at an earlier period, owing to 
the compulsion of circumstances, they had freely offered 
themselves as chauffeurs. They would be volunteers 
in fact and in spirit. Indeed, in our opinion, there 
is a great deal more of the volunteer spirit in soldiering 
than in almost any other kind of labour. Men who 
drift into being dockers become soldiers in response 
to a free impulse, to a sudden awakening of the imagi- 
nation. There are some trades in which during the 
war compulsion has had to be brought on the workers, 
not to enlist, but to refrain from enlisting. Whether 
an army which depends for its numbers on this free 
impulse, this awakening of the imagination, is essentially 
a stronger and more victorious army than one which 
has been raised by the method of conscription is a ques- 
tion which may be open to debate. It may plausibly 
be argued that conscript armies in which the soldiers 
can be persuaded that they are fighting for the very 
national existence of their country are likely to fight 
with their whole wills just as much as any volunteer 
army. And, quite apart from this, not even a doctrinaire 
could maintain that a volunteer army of a thousand is 
better from a military or national point of view than a 
conscript army of a million. But neither of these is 
the point under discussion. We are merely discussing 
the general question whether the moral compulsion to 
enlist under the voluntary system is in any way com- 
parable to the legal compulsion to enlist under a system 
of universal service, and we cannot help concluding 
that the voluntary system, whatever threats of star- 
vation or shame it may use, does still leave a certain 
freedom of choice, however restricted, which enables 
each recruit to enter into his new life with the feeling 
that he does so of his own free will. In other words, 
moral compulsion differs from real compulsion by as 
long an interval as a moral victory differs from a real 
victory. A moral victory is only a flattering name for 
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a defeat, and moral compulsion is only an unflattering 
name for freedom. 

It may be retorted that Socialists, who are committed 
to a policy of compulsion in so many directions, cannot 
logically object to compulsory military service. And, 
indeed, theoretically there is no Socialist objection to 
it. Like every other form of compulsion, it may be 
good or evil according to circumstances. There never 
was a greater fallacy than the theory that Socialists 
love compulsion for its own sake. The opponents of 
Socialism used to terrify simple people by painting the 
Socialist State as a State in which compulsion would be 
so rampant that the citizens might even be compelled 
by law to wear black ties, and so on in regard to the 
minutest details of their lives. As a matter of fact, 
with Socialists as with most other people, compulsion, 
at the best, is a necessary evil. They desire a minimum, 
not a maximum, of compulsion. As we said some time 
ago, if voluntary taxation produced as good results 
as compulsory taxation, we should be in favour of 
voluntary taxation. Compulsion is only good when it 
is necessary for the support of the State or for bringing 
about greater equality of wealth and opportunity among 
the citizens. The belief in compulsion for compulsion’s 
sake is not a doctrine for free or even for reasonable 
men, 


ENGLISH TEACHERS’ ORGANISA- 
TIONS 
HAVE before me an article on ‘“‘ German Organisa- 
I tion,” written early in the war by Friedrich 
Naumann in Die Hilfe. He claims that the 
Germans are “spiritually different’? from all other 
European nations because they are more “ organisable 
and organised.” ‘The Western nations,” he says, 
“call us unfree because they dislike the habit of order 
(Ordnung) which has become a second nature with 
us,” and claims that in that respect England, France 
and Italy stand at a lower grade of social evolution 
than Germany. To the charge of “ unfreedom” he 
replies that German Ordnung represents the deliberate 
and free choice of the German people. 
The whole article is a fair and temperate statement of 
a real fact. I should put the same fact from the Western 
point of view by saying that, while the German nation 
has accepted a state of Ordnung which seems to us 
unfree, as a condition of efficient national organisation, 
the Western nations, and particularly the English, 
have never abandoned the hope that efficient organisa- 
tion may be compatible with that continuous possibility 
of personal initiative which we vaguely mean by 
“freedom.” The economists of 1820 looked for a 
combination of freedom and efficiency in the uncon- 
trolled individual action of masters and men; but the 
English nation rejected their “laws ’”’ and their advice 
because it found that the individual liberty of the 
masters meant the slavery of the men. Henceforward 
“freedom ”’ meant to most English working men a con- 
tinuous personal share in common decisions. The 
Socialists of 1848 found such a freedom in a system of 
competing associations of producers who should own and 
control in common the means of production ; but they 
learnt that universal “co-operative production” was 
incompatible with industrial efficiency. The Socialists of 
1888 found it in the collective control of industry by 
central and local representative bodies ; but they learnt 





that representative government is not strong enough 
to bear the weight of managing the whole organised life 
of a modern nation. 

Are the Germans, then, right ? Must the “‘ freedom ” 
of a nation organised for modern industrial and military 
purposes be confined to an original act of assent, 
followed by a permanent submission of the will ? 
Must the nations who do not make that submission 
be content for the future to receive their culture and 
their government from those who do ? 

It is because this question is the master problem of 
our epoch that I find an immense interest and significance 
in the enquiry into vocational organisation in England 
which Mrs. Webb and her colleagues are now, even in 
the stress of war, carrying out with such scientific 
thoroughness and detachment. If the combination of 
freedom and efficiency cannot be secured either by 
individual liberty, or ‘co-operative production,” or 
collectivist control, let us, they ask, see whether some 
constructive combination of these various elements 
may not be more successful, and in particular whether 
the forms of professional organisation which have, 
spontaneously and almost unobserved, sprung up in 
England during the generation which has practised 
both democracy and the Great Industry may not have 
something to teach us. 

The problem cannot be postponed till after the war, 
because it is during the war that it shows itself in its 
most urgent and most menacing form. If we cannot 
combine organised efficiency with freedom we must 
issue from this war either defeated or unfree. For the 
moment Parliamentary government is largely sus- 
pended. The strength of the House of Commons is 
due to the fact that it is periodically elected, and most 
men feel that we cannot now spare the time and effort 
necessary for a general election. During the last few 
months the negotiations which have counted in England 
have apparently taken place between the Cabinet and 
the Trade Unions, and Mr. Thomas, even in the House, 
speaks with much greater authority as leader of the 
railwaymen than as member for Derby. The con- 
trolled factories and districts are now avowedly under 
a semi-vocational local government, the medical pro- 
fession is taking on its own responsibility decisions 
which may be vital to the physical efficiency of the 
nation, and professional feeling is rapidly growing in 
the Army. If we wish to understand and control 
and benefit by vocational organisation there is no time 
to be lost. , 

It might, indeed, be argued that, in a crisis like the 
present, the one branch of vocational organisation 
which it cannot be worth while to examine is that of 
the teachers. But it is just there that one gets an 
admirable opportunity of seeing the problem of voca- 
tional organisation as a pure problem of organisation, 
apart from the passions aroused by the military and 
industrial controversies of the moment. 

What, then, can we learn from the history of the 
teachers’ organisations with regard to the general 
problem of vocational organisation? Certain advan- 
tages which we have received from the existence of 
the National Union of Teachers and the other bodies 
here described stand out at once. No rector will again 
tell a visiting inspector (as happened in the eighteen- 
fifties) that the intelligent youth who brings him his 
boots in the morning is “my schoolmaster.” The 
N.U.T. has given the elementary teacher self-respect, 
an improved social and economic position, and some 
measure of intellectual liberty, much more rapidly 
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than Parliament or the School Boards would or could 
have done unassisted by a professional organisation. 

Less obvious are the warnings which may be drawn 
from the details of this history. The first warning 
seems to me to be that if you are dealing with voca- 
tioxzal organisation on a national scale you do not 

t rid, as some of the Guild Socialists argue, of the 
difficulties and dangers of electioneering. A good 
election for the N.U.T. (in the sense of an election 
expressing the considered will of the constituencies) 
requires at least as much energy and attention as a 
Parliamentary election affecting an equal number of 
voters. If for any temporary reason an election for 
Parliament is likely to be careless and confused, an 
election for the N.U.T. or the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers is likely to suffer from the same defects. 
And in vocational as much as in Parliamentary or 
municipal organisation the wisdom and efficiency of a 
system either of representation or of referendum depend 
(as the Welsh miners and the London Teachers’ Associa- 
tion have found) on the details of its structure and 
functions. 

The problem of the proper area of the constituency 
is even more vital in vocational than in local organisa- 
tion. The future efficiency, for instance, of the N.U.T. 
may depend on its exclusion or inclusion of the “ un- 
certificated ’’ teachers. All sorts of evils resulted from 
the power possessed by the old guilds and corporations 
of deciding who should vote at their elections, and if 
the N.U.T. come: to exercise recognised public functions 
and retains the same power the same danger may be 
expected to appear. 

Vocational organisation, again, does not act in vacuo, 
and its efficiency depends in large part on its relation 
to the other social and political facts of the time. One 
can watch, for instance, the ill effects of the English 
class struggle on the teachers’ organisations and in turn 
of the teachers’ organisations in sharpening the class 
struggle. Class feeling may actually be produced in a 
purely working-class district by the introduction of 
the outside tradition connoted by a “secondary” 
school, where a “ higher grade”’ school would have 
represented a much more healthy and efficient intel- 
lectual stimulus. One hears of equally artificial and 
even more successful attempts to carry on the class 
feeling of pre-1914 society into the professional organisa- 
tion of Kitchener’s new forces, and that of the new 
personnel of the Navy and Air Service. 

Equally difficult is the relation between the teachers’ 
organisations (or indeed any other vocational organisa- 
tion in England or e.g. in France or America) and the 
co-existing machinery of locally representative democracy. 
When I was an elected member of the London School 
Board and the L.C.C. there was nothing which I dis- 
liked so much as the interviews before each election 
with the deputations of local teachers who used to try 
to make me pledge myself on points of salary; and 
the members of the deputations used to seem almost 
equally uncomfortable. I was not sure that I was 
doing right in seeing them at all, and they were not 
sure that they were doing right in pressing and, in 
effect, threatening me. Nor is there any agreement 
as to the ethical and political position of a strongly 
professional teacher, or Army officer, or lawyer, in 
the House of Commons. Perhaps the existence of a 
vocational Second Chamber may some day make things 
easier in that respect. 

_On the general question between locally representa- 
tive democracy and “ Guild Socialism ” as the ultimate 


basis of political power, I myself am against the Guild 
Socialists. A definite clash, for instance, between the 
Army and the Trade Unions at this crisis, without the 
possibility of Parliamentary intervention, seems to me 
to be about the worst imaginable event that the future 
could contain. On ultimate questions, even within 
the restricted sphere of education, I would rather that 
national policy were represented by the mind and feeling 
of the average candidate for Parliament or for the 
L.C.C. than by that of the average candidate for the 
N.U.T. Executive. And I never can forget the mono- 
polist spirit, the hereditary exclusiveness, the intel- 
lectual rigidity, which destroyed the guild socialism 
of the medieval cities, and may some day destroy the 
great surviving guild of the lawyers. 

But now that the present organisation of Europe has 
brought upon us the greatest disaster of history (for 
the Black Death did not select the finest breeding stock 
for destruction), I do not feel that the fact that any 
form of social organisation is difficult and even dangerous 
proves that it may not be a necessary part of a social 
system much better than anything that now exists. 

GRAHAM WALLAS. 


OUR COLONIAL POLICY 


III. 

USTICE must be done. Germany must be punished 
J if there is to be any future respect for common 
principles of right and wrong in the world’s policy. 

But the sooner she is given something useful to do the better 
for her moral recovery. You cannot write a page of British 
colonial history without bringing in a German name. Germans 
have done a vast deal of colonisation in America without the 
protection of their flag. Germany-Austria has furnished in 
the past some of the very best colonists we have in Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, the Falkland Islands, the West 
Indies, and India. In the future regulations of the British 
Empire there must be no bar against immigration by 
Germans any more than there would be against the immigra- 
tion of Britons, French, or Americans. Thus Germany- 
Austria can continue after peace is restored to colonise the 
British Empire as Teutons and Magyars are colonising the 
United States. But there will be a subtle difference between 
their colonisation or commercial and industrial development 
of these lands under another flag than their own. The Allies 
will—if they are victorious—take away from them their 


sions ; but we will offer them instead the 13,000,000 square 
miles of the British Empire to assist in developing, because 
we know that they will be led more and more to identify 
themselves with the local interests of the countries they live 
or work in. Some of the most patriotic South Africans, 
Australians, New Zealanders and Canadians—patriotic in 
the sense of devotion to the British Empire and its best 
ideals—are of pure German descent, and some are even 
Magyar in race, just as others are Russian, French, Polish, or 
Chekh. They hate the Prussian ideal as heartily as we 
could do; indeed, the motive of their parents’ emigration 
was probably Prussian or Austrian tyranny. To place any 
ban on the Germanic peoples after this war is over in our 
favour would be utterly illogical. If we are to carry out 
such a policy thoroughly, we must abjure our Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian ancestry, we must expel our dynasty, restore 
to chaos or to the descendants of the original natives quite 
half our colonies which were won for us by Germans or by 
British subjects of Germanic origin. 

The one thing that must be anathema is Potsdam, and all 
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that Potsdam and the Hohenzollerns imply. We must get 
rid of Potsdammery in our settlement of the Irish question, 
and, above all, in our treatment of the non-Caucasian races 
under our control. Here will arise the greatest difficulty in 
our self-conquest. There is still a great power for evil and 
the promotion of eventual anarchy in our midst here in 
England, in Downing Street even, in the Union of South 
Africa, in Australia, and in Canada. There are politicians 
who are ignorant of or who refuse to recognise the enormous 
advance of education (thanks to missionaries) amongst the 
coloured and non-Caucasian races of the Empire. They do 
not know of the renaissance which has taken place among 
those Caucasians who, through one cause and another, had 
fallen from being the foremost peoples of civilisation to a 
decadence in intellect, religion, art, and industry, though not 
in physical vigour, or even physical beauty of a standard 
differing from that in vogue amongst blonde-haired, pink- 
cheeked Caucasians. They do not realise that these subject 
peoples are vastly different in 1915 from what they were in 
1815 or 1855. Such have read and have reflected. Millions 
of them speak our language as correctly as the better 
educated among ourselves. They ask for what reason we 
should dominate over them, why they should have no share 
in the government of their own lands, no voice in the 
spending of their own taxes; why they should be the butt 
of the insolence of uneducated white men ; why they should 
always be in a position of social inferiority (especially in the 
land of their birth), and why the white man should enrich 
himself at their expense. 

Of course, if it were possible to exterminate quickly and 
without a shock to the world’s morality all the non-Caucasian 
peoples, and if white men could immediately enter into their 
heritage and make it fifty times more profitable, it might be 
difficult to restrain materialists from pursuing a natural law 
of the survival of the strongest, to this end. But would it 
always be the survival of the fittest? Is the pink-and- 
white Caucasian type the kind of man and woman best suited 
to the soils, the climates, the inherent germ-diseases of the 
greater part of Africa and much of Tropical Asia and 
America ? 

In arguing this side of the question one would waste 
valuable space and printing ink. Some of us might wish to 
try the experiment of Putumayo on a large scale, but it 
cannot be done. There is sufficient “‘ missionary ”’ influence 
in the councils of Britain, of some of her daughter 
nations, of France, Germany, and the United States, to make 
such a course impossible. There would be a revolt against 
it which the promoters of Putumayo methods could not 
withstand. That being so, is it not better and more practical 
in politics to face the question of these great agglomerations 
of coloured races which are of tinted or deeply-tinted skin- 
colour and are not of our ideal of classical beauty, at any rate 
as regards their facial lineaments—to face the question and 
gradually, prudently to solve it by creating common interests 
which shall unite as in a universal brotherhood ? We may 
do this and yet keep our own race pure from intermixture 
with the Negro, since the immediate results of this inter- 
mixture are unpleasing to our esthetic ideals (though most 
certainly, if truth is told, they are not unfortunate in their 
contributions to the arts and industries). But whilst 
discounting and socially condemning mixed marriages 
between widely differing human types, we must prepare 
ourselves gradually to work for an equality in social standing 
and political privileges. To fight against this is as fatuous 
and unavailing as the proverbial action of Mrs. Partington 
with her mop. 

There need be no—there ought not to be any—sudden 
removal of barriers, sudden granting of suffrages, sudden 
abdications of wisely exercised despotic power. The effect 


of this would be only to create other Haitis and Liberias, 
both of which furnish melancholy and instructive examples 
of Negro peoples hurriedly clothed with European vestments 
and dowered with European political machinery. What we 
want to create all over Africa between the Zambezi and the 
northern tropic are a series of Ugandas, Barotselands, great 
Nigerian Emirates, orderly little Gold Coast or Sierra Leone 
chieftanships (if you want to study a really model British 
tropical “‘ colony ” go to the hinterland of Sierra Leone: I 
doubt if this system could be bettered within the next 
hundred years). France does not desire—now—to make 
Tunis a French province, as she has wrongly attempted to 
make of Algeria a series of French Departments, but a 
Berber principality in which Frenchmen, Italians, English- 
men, as well as Berbers, Arabs and Turks and their hybrids, 
may be safe and happy. We have raised Egypt to the rank 
of a sultanate, and many of us would like to see it rise, 
through the British Empire, to be once again the glorious 
kingdom that was ruled by Ramses II. and Hatshepsitu. 
Cyprus, I trust, may never be given to Greece, to which 
region it never properly belonged, but be made in course of 
time a prosperous island principality of itself, and not a 
jealously guarded, mysteriously enthralled preserve of the 
Colonial Office and its annectant institutions. The Sudan, 
instead of being a vast hunting-ground for a few privi- 
leged military officers and their friends, should become 
another Nigeria in which missionaries and traders of all 
nationalities are freely allowed to move and settle. Between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the line of the Zambezi-Kunene 
we must bow to the logic of events within certain limitations 
and see brought into existence a parallel power to the United 
States of North America, with a predominant white popula- 
tion, but with a large Negro element enjoying to the full as 
much liberty and equality of treatment as are now the 
privilege of the Negroes of North America. Lack of states- 
manship and foresight in the past, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, have laid the foundations for serious 
racial troubles and disturbances in the immediate future 
within what is now the Union of South Africa. Here we 
have at the present moment, for example, the small State of 
Basutoland, only some 11,000 square miles in area, dowered 
with a glorious climate and a sufficient rainfall, inspiring 
scenery (it is an African Switzerland), and productive soil. 
If any one portion of South Africa was to have been selected 
as the crowning colony, as the headquarters of the white 
race in this sub-continent, it should have been Basutoland ; 
it could have been at one period, for, owing to its chilly 
climate and other reasons, it had been virtually overlooked 
by the great Bantu migrations, and when the white men 
first entered South Africa it was scarcely inhabited by black 
men at all. Its only human population consisted of nomad 
Bushmen dwelling in caves. But the Bechuana tribes then 
inhabiting the lower-lying land of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal were driven into Basutoland by the conjoined 
action of the Zulus and the Boers, and they were more or 
less forced to colonise this magnificent mountain country. 
Here they were allowed to remain by the British, and their 
independence was fostered till they have become a nation 
of more than three-quarters of a million. Unhappily, and 
despite the feeble precautions of the Imperial authority 
which still controls them (as contrasted with the Union 
Government of South Africa), they have become the prey of 
alcohol. They are not being killed off, but they are being 
incited to crime and violence amongst themselves and against 
their white neighbours by the horrible brandy which 1s 
manufactured in Cape Colony. Unless the Basuto question 
is tackled before long by the Government of the South 
African Union conjointly with the Imperial Government, It 
will be the cause of a terrible inter-racial war between white 
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and black in South Africa. The anomalous condition of this 
region cannot go on much longer. Alcoholism must at all 
costs be firmly put down by the enlightened Union Govern- 
ment. Happily, a strong movement of local origin is now 
proceeding towards that end. The sordid interests of a few 
Cape vineyard proprictors and wine-growers must not 
prejudice the fortunes of South and South-Central Africa, 
any more than a few great distilling firms and their friends 
in our home Ministry should be allowed to continue to 
paralyse the energies of West Africa and Ceylon. We see in 
Basutoland an example of the fatuous policy of seeking to 
make watertight compartments in Africa or in America, 
regions in which only white men or only black men are to 
live. Look at the conditions of the black men living under 
tolerably fair laws and conditions in Cape Colony, in British 
Bechuanaland, or in Natal. The intellectual level is far 
higher there than in Basutoland, and there is far less danger 
there of any race conflict with the white man. 

South African legislation must endeavour to provide 
means for white men and black men to live peaceably and 
happily side by side, and to co-operate in the development 
of the vast resources of this scarcely dibbled region. Alcohol 
must be controlled in the interests of both and education 
permeate all—even the Boers of the Backveld. At the present 
time it is not the colonists of English speech and descent 
that are so likely to provoke a negro uprising by cruelty and 
intolerance : it is the uneducated Boer and a proportion of 
the colonists of Germanic origin and Prussian ideals. 

No doubt the happiness of Transzambezian Africa would 
be further promoted by a more reasonable partition of lands. 
There should be certain districts, I think, more closely 
inhabited by whites than blacks, and vice versa; but there 
should be no bar whatever to the Indian. Yet the Indian 
sphere in Transzambezian Africa is more appropriately the 
south-east coastlands, those which are under Portuguese 
government. The white man’s special countries should be 
those with the more temperate and cool climate, and the 
districts handed over to a dense negro population (and 
consequently governed more in the interests of the negro 
than of the white man) should be the hotter lands, in 
Zululand, the Northern Transvaal, Southern Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland and South-West Africa. North of the 
Zambezi, however, though there may be white men’s 
colonies in Nyasaland, in Northern Rhodesia, in what is 
still German East Africa, in Katanga, and in British East 
Africa (with a little Kashmir located here and there in 
Angola, the Cameroons, and Abyssinia—I am writing with- 
out caring for the moment what particular political flag may 
fly over these regions), the bulk of Africa between the 
Zambezi and the northern limits of the Sahara must be 
organised as far as possible into native States governed by 
native chieftains controlled only in their war policy and 
finance by wise European hands until some distant period, a 
century, two centuries, three centuries hence in which they 
may be able to stand alone. 

Our far-away descendants will probably smile at the 
imperialist agitations of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, for they may possibly then be world citizens of a 
great confederation of mankind of all races and colours, 
delimited into self-governing communities by geographical 
limits and racial coherence or affinity. But the British 
Empire, rightly ruled, is working towards this final con- 
summation of the confederation of mankind by educating 
the backward races towards equality with the European. 
We are, after all, doing for them what the Belgian Kelts, 
the Romans, the Frisians, the Saxons, the Danes and 
Norsemen, the Norman-French, Gascons, Flemings and 
Germans did for us. But if we attempt to work against 
these principles of true Christianity, if we attempt to revive 





absolutism, race tyranny, spoliation, this policy which 
exterminates Tasmanians and Beothuks, which wipes a great 
country clean of its magnificent fauna for the amusement of 
unthinking white men or for the adornment of thoughtless 
white women, which destroys magnificent forests for the 
immediate profit of lumbermen, or paralyses white and black 
energy alike with alcohol for the benefit of a few Scottish and 
Irish distillers and their relations in Parliament: then we 
shall see the British Empire crumble much more surely 
and swiftly than under the impact of Prussianism, because 
after all we shall be the Prussians. 

On the other hand, given a wise and large-minded and 
publicly understood administration of our Imperial affairs, 
many a large and small fortune may legitimately be made 
and the gains to science and to the general welfare of 
humanity will be immeasurable. 

H. H. Jonnston. 


Correspondence 


WOMEN FACTORY INSPECTORS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of to-day you welcome the appointment of 
150 women in a new field of activity. May I draw the attention of 
your readers to another field in which women are already engaged 
with conspicuous success, but in numbers insufficient for the 
work tobe done. I refer to the Women Factory Inspectors. The 
facts are briefly these. Factory Inspectors were first appointed 
under the Act of 1833. The appointment of women was not, 
of course, considered, the times not being ripe for it or the habits 
and education of women as yet adapted to such work. Factory 
inspection having thus become crystallised as a man’s occupation, 
the appointment of women was postponed many years after the 
improvement in the outlook and training of women would have 
justified the innovation. Evidence given before the Labour 
Commission and the reports of the Lady Assistant Commissioners 
to that body led to the appointment of two women inspectors in 
1893. The number was, of course, absurdly inadequate, and the 
pair soon found themselves overwhelmed with work. It is, or 
should. be, obvious that women are far more suitable for 
factory inspection than are men. The persons protected by the 
English Factory Act are women, young persons, 14 to 18, and 
children under 14, the cases where men workers come under the 
Act being so few as to be for present purposes negligible. No 
doubt such matters as relate to the engineering side of factory 
inspection may advantageously be dealt with by men, but in all 
that relates to the pressure on women workers, insanitation, 
defective ventilation, breaches of the Truck Act, oppressive 
fines, overtime, all the thousand and one ways in which the 
lives and work of girls and women can be made a burden to them 
by unscrupulous, incompetent employers or foremen, in all these 
matters women can inspect more effectively than can men, and it 
is not the slightest disparagement of men to say so. The work 
is pre-eminently women’s work. Yet at the present time the 
staff includes, according to Whitaker, only 22 women inspectors 
to about 140 men, including Class II. inspectors. It is another 
curious survival of the past that though the work of the women 
inspectors is fully as responsible as that of men their salaries 
are arranged on a scale somewhere about one-half or two-fifths of 
the men’s, but that is another story, on which I will not enter now. 
At the present time the strain on industrial women who are doing 
war work is considerable, and overtime has been used in a reckless 
fashion, unlikely to attain the purpose of maintaining a high 
output for a prolonged period. Splendid as the work of the 
women inspectors is, it must necessarily fall short of its full effect 
and value, because of the inadequacy of staff. The present is thus 
a most propitious time for a considerable reinforcement of the 
women inspectors who protect our women and girl workers from 
the ravages of the competitive system, and are thus helping to 
safeguard the national health and capacity, not only in the present, 
but for the future also. What is needed is not merely an increase 
of one here and one or two there, but a really bold measure, at 
least a trebling or quadrupling of the existing staff. Incidentally 
this would have the advantage of setting free some of the male 
inspectors for military or other war service, in which their special 
experience would no doubt make them extremely valuable.— 
Yours, etc., B. L. Hurcains. 

Hampstead. 

September 18th. 
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OUTRAGES AND FEMINIST CANT 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Surely Mr. Belfort Bax is right as far as he goes, not only 
logically, but also from the point of view of the sound Suffragist. 
If non-combatants have to be killed—and this appears to be 
inevitable in every war—women civilians have no greater claim 
to exemption than men civilians have, provided that other things 
are equal. But does Mr. Bax go as far as this? I seem to 
remember—perhaps he will correct me if I am wrong—that in 
those pre-historic days before the war he used to be opposed to 
women’s enfranchisement, that he based his opposition on what 
is known as the physical force argument, and always maintained 
that women’s sufferings in war time were not comparable to those 
ofmen. I do not know if, like Mr. Holford Knight, another some- 
time Anti-suffragist, he has been constrained to modify this view 
of his through the horrors of the present war ; but his letter in the 
NEw STATESMAN certainly seems to suggest this. For, of course, to 
admit that women have no more right than men to protection is 
also to admit that women have no less right than men to protec- 
tion ; and if they are to take equal risks in war time they must 
logically be given an equal voice in the decisions that lead to 
peace or war. Mr. Bax surely means this when he cites the 
woman munition maker as an example of the civilian who is as 
much a military objective to the enemy as the man munition 
maker. She is; although so far neither the Prime Minister nor the 
Minister of Munitions who have thus placed her in the firing line 
have said anything about giving her the same citizen rights as the 
man whose work and risks she shares. They do not even guaran- 
tee that she gets paid equally for turning out an equal number of 
shells. The sentiment that is outraged at the idea of a woman 
being killed by shells but is not outraged at the idea of her being 
grossly underpaid for the making of shells is what Mr. Bax calls 
it—cant. But it is not feminist cant. Feminists, or at all events 
Suffragists, never ask for special privileges; they know that 
special privileges in one direction always mean abominable 
injustice in another. Equal rights and equal penalties all round 
are good enough for us. But does Mr Bax go as far as this? 
I sincerely hope he will be good enough to let us know.—Yours, 
etc., 

EVELYN SHARP. 

16 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


GERMAN CARTOONS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your Jast number Mr. “ Solomon Eagle,” describing 
some more recent achievements of the German comic papers, says 
that their earlier “ ferocity” has of late diminished, and he 
selects for description certain drawings, the humour of which he 
regards as, relatively, ‘‘ mere genial chaff.” The work of these 
cartoonists impresses him as “ lacking in much real conviction.” 

I think it may be fairly objected that (to use his own words) his 
** prepossessions have coloured his impressions ” and that, from 
the Simplicissimus alone, he might have shown us plenty of 
drawings which still evince a pretty vigorous and venomous 
animosity. No publication better illustrates the average German 
attitude than this famous paper; may I present you with a few 
further and, I think, better representative specimens of its com- 
ments upon us and our doings? Like the Kladderadatsch, the 
Simplicissimus has issued an extra number devoted to England. 
It is dedicated to American sympathisers (“* American Edition,” 
10 cents), is written in English, and consists of a selection of those 
cartoons “* best suited to American taste.” And admirable, of 
course, the drawings are ; incomparably better than the vulgari- 
ties of the Kladderadatsch album. In this American number the 
activities (or inactivities) of the British Fleet are a constant theme. 
Under the heading ‘** The Bulwark ” : “* How can I rule the earth,” 
says a very seasick British lion, “if I am not to be safe at an 
hour’s distance from London?” We are shown a group of naval 
officers gazing seaward from the safety of a wire entanglement : 
“* In the fourteen years I’ve been a captain,” says one, “ I’ve never 
been on shore so long as during this war.” Another drawing 
shows Zeppelins over Trafalgar Square and Nelson scaling down 
his column: “ Britannia no longer rules the waves.” In other 
recent numbers we see the deck of a battered warship in the 
Dardanelles: ‘‘ An awful nuisance, being fired at from both 
shores. How is one to decide which is the more exposed, so as to 
put the French there?” Or two English battleships seen from 
a German cruiser: ‘*‘ Only two Dreadnoughts against one small 
cruiser? The English will never dream of attacking ! ” 

But the venom is more obvious in another, evidently popular, 
type of picture ; that which permits no act or design of England’s 
to pass without the ascription of an underlying, dastardly motive, 





whether cowardice or treachery. Under the heading “ The 
Lusitania”: “* Is not it sheer madness to carry so many women 
and children on board a munition ship?” “ On the contrary ; if 
the ship does go to the devil, the whole world will be mad with 
Germany.” At the time of Sir Edward Grey’s temporary indis- 
position and of Mr. Churchill’s retirement from the Admiralty 
they are shown (under the heading “ Murderers on the Retired 
List”) at golf together ‘* Well, Churchill, this comes of your 
arranging that Lusitania business.” “ You shut up, my dear 
Grey, your own statecraft has not achieved very much. Case- 
ment and Enver are both still alive and well.” Again, Sir Edward 
Grey as a chemistry lecturer: ‘It is bacteriology, gentlemen, 
that offers us the best means of getting rid of troublesome poten- 
tates and politicians. Here we have the pleurisy bacillus, which 
is most effectively transmitted by means of a vigorous dagger 
thrust.” Australians at Gallipoli: ‘‘ We’re used simply to 
shooting down our own natives. Tactics are less simple with the 
Turks: they’re armed.” 

Finally, as a specimen of unfortunate prophecy are the twin 
views of the great statue of the contemplative Buddha, entitled, 
“When Buddha Awakes.” Before the seated colossus, in the 
first, stands a British soldier, impudently supercilious ; in the 
second, the colossus has arisen in his wrath and is striking the un- 
suspecting intruder to the ground. This recalls earlier prophetic 
efforts: the German soldier, complacently viewing Paris from 
Montmartre ; or that other capital drawing of the fully equipped 
German clearing, at one bound, the narrow channel between 
conquered Ostend and Dover.—Yours, etc., 

W. E. Crum. 


[Solomon Eagle writes: Mr. Crum can hardly remember the 
earlier German war cartoons if he thinks all this pleasant banter 
ferocious.]} 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE “FITTER” 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—** Lens ” makes an irritating mistake in saying that I 
wished to correct Spencer’s phrase and substitute the survival 
of the “* better ” for the survival of the “ fittest.”” I pointed out 
that natural selection does not chose the fittest, it merely destroys 
the least fit, and that the better phrase would be not the survival 
of the “ fittest,’ but the survival of the “ fitter.” “* Lens” can 
never have read a dozen consecutive pages of my work, or he 
would know that it was impossible for me to write of natural 
selection producing either “* best ” or “ better.” From my first 
published book, The Time Machine, to the present day, I have been 
hammering away at the delusion which Spencer’s glib work did 
so much to foster, that if only we left things to “ evolution ” all 
would be well.—Yours, etc., 

H. G. WELLS. 

Little Easton Rectory, Dunmow. 


WELSH ORTHOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN 

Srr,—I did not mean by my letter to imply that Welsh ortho- 
graphy is perfect, nor yet to oppose any reasonable proposals for 
rendering it more nearly phonetic. What I did mean, and now 
repeat, was that it is not a “‘ horrid” orthography, and that it is 
absurd to assert, as Sir H. H. Johnston appeared to do, that 
it is a danger to the survival of the language or even a serious 
bar to its acquisition by foreigners.—Yours, etc., 

H. Ipris BELL. 


Miscellany 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


” IKA, forgive my tears! I will not cry any more, 
N dear! Write me, write me every day!” 

** And you also, Milja! . . . Well, now, don’t 
cry.... Stop.... Better return home to our poor little 
Pavlik. He is quite by himself, with only nurse. The train 
might be delayed. Really, dearest, I think, you had better go.” 

“No, no. I will wait. . . . You know he was so much 
better when you left. ... Do you remember, he said 
* Good-bye, Papa’? And you could not keep back your 
tears and ran out of the room. Every evening, after the 
doctor’s visit, I will write to you; don’t be alarmed. . . .” 
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“ Yes, do write. . . .” 

“Take your seats, gentlemen; the train will leave in a 
minute.” 

“Milja!...” 

“Nika! .. .” 


(A few lines from a letter.) “. . . why do I only remember 
just now the three little stars on your shoulder strap ? 
When the war is over you will certainly return as a colonel, 
and the three little stars will have given place to the plain 
strap of a colonel. You see, dearest, what 1 am writing 
about. Pavlik asked me to repeat to him all details about 
how Papa left. My God, why was it necessary that he should 
get scarlet fever two days before you had to leave? But, thank 
Heaven, he is feeling so much better now. Only take care 
of yourself, dearest, and don’t fear for Pavlik; he is 
recovering. .. .” 


“I do not wish to make you uneasy, Madam, but I must 
say his heart is not too strong. ll children suffer from 
weak hearts now. Please send the prescription as quickly 
as possible to the chemist. I also fear kidney trouble. 

Scarlet fever frequently attacks the kidney.” 

“ Tell me the truth, doctor : is my boy dying ?” 

“God forbid! He will be well soon, but we can’t be too 
careful about his heart.” 

“ Had we not better arrange a consultation of specialists ? ” 

“ Well, the danger is not so very great yet. . . .” 


(A few lines from a letter.) “* A week has passed since you 
left, Nika. I received both your letters which you wrote 
on your way out. You tell me you will not be sent to the 
front yet; you try to console me, dearest. Don’t worry 
about me: it is much more important that you should take 
care of your health. Pavlik is so much better; all danger 
has passed. And you were so needlessly upset. Dearest, 
why ? Be quiet. The first thing in war is to be calm. . . .” 


. I feel so bad .. . just shake 
Thank you. ... My poor back 


“Oh, mother dear. . 
my pillows a little... . 
aches so badly... . ” 

“And what about your throat, my darling? Is it better 
now ?” 

“Yes, . . . but my back is so bad. . . farther down 
‘eee MMe we 

“ Be brave, my dear boy; the Doctor will be here in an 
hour; he will rub your little back nicely, and that will make 
you feel so much better. . . .” 

“Mother dear . . . must I die?” 

“Oh, Pavlik, what are you talking? . Fancy a 
soldier’s son afraid! I shall have to tell it to Papa, when 
he returns, that his little son is frightened. . . .” 

“Mother dear, I am so thirsty.... Oh, ... how 
everything hurts!. .. .” 

“My darling! .. .” 


(A few lines from a letter.) “ ... We had visitors. 
Anna Michailovna brought Pavlik a lovely little horse. 
Pavlik is awfully pleased with it. He took it on his bed, 
kissed it, and said that to-morrow he will go on horseback, 
just as Papa. Well, I feel relieved now; our boy has quite 
recovered. You see how unnecessary it is to worry before- 
time. You have apparently not received one of my letters. 
Number your letters, please; that will be better. I am 
knitting for you now a warm, nice waistcoat. I repeat 
once more, don’t worry about Pavlik... .” 


“ Our office, Madam, will send the nun. Please do not 


trouble about the pall. We shall supply everything of the 
best.” 

“Oh, do anything you like; only everything should be 
all right. The coffin must be pale blue and polished. . . .” 

“Madam, the disinfectors have come. They are in the 
kitchen.” 

““ What is the matter now? Oh, yes, take them to the 
nursery. And what is this? Flowers? Oh, flowers for 
Pavlik . . . for Pavlik . . . for Pavlik .. .” 

“Madam, do not grieve so much. It is the will of God.” 

““ Stepanovna, my dear old woman! . . .” 


(A few lines from a letter.) “It is always the same rainy 
weather here. I wonder how it is at the front. I heard 
someone say that you had already some frost there. Is it 
really possible that you will soon be in the firing line? I 
am certain I shall read the name of Major Karpov in the 
list of the heroes who have won the Cross of St. George. 
How proud your wife and Pavlik will be of you! Pavlik 

My dearest Nika, I also wanted to write to you how 
our darling son got up for the first time, but I have still 
such a lot to do. I must take his temperature, and it is 
already very late. Nika darling, I must still be very 
careful with him. He is still so weak, but quite, quite well 
again. But now Pavlik and I kiss you many, many times. 
The Lord bless and keep you.—Your wife, your Misa.” 


“Sir, the gun in the third company has been knocked 
out of action.” 

“ Call Lieutenant Gavrilov.” 

~“Tes, on 

“ Lieutenant, just give me your field-glasses; mine have 
been destroyed by a piece of shell.” 

“ The right battery of the enemy is silenced, Colonel.” 

“ It looks like it.” 

“ Sir, in the second company a shell has just wrecked the 
ammunition waggon, killing all the men serving the gun.” 

“Guns forward! Get away! To a new position!” 

“ Forward, Colonel ? ” 

“Yes, forward! We are advancing on the whole line. 
Look to the left, Lieutenant! A battery of the enemy.” 

“It grows weaker. Never mind! The battery of 
Colonel Karpov is a happy one. This is our fifth victorious 
battle.” 

“Forward. It is the 15th to-day, isn’t it ?” 


(A postcard.) “ Just a few lines, my dear, in a hurry. 
There is such a lot to do, although I have not yet been in 
battle. I am still in S. You see, there is no reason to 
worry. Take care of yourself for Pavlik’s sake. Although 
your letter relieved my anxiety, still my heart is heavy. 
I kiss you both.—Yours, N. Karpov. The 15th October.” 


“* Spare a copper for a beggar, for Christ’s sake. May the 
souls of your parents and relations rest in the Lord!” 

““Masha, take some coppers from the bag. ... It is 
on the bench, here. . . . Give them to him... .” 

“* May the Lord take him to His Heavenly Kingdom! . 
Thank you, little mother benefactress.” 

“Masha, we must put straight the wreath on the grave. 

.. So.... God! How the ravens are cawing!” 

“ Madam, let us go home. .. . You will be ill.” 

“Oh, no! It does not matter.... My God! Pavlik! 

OS 

““Madam, dear Madam, have mercy on yourself... . 

You have not dried your eyes for more than a month.” 


(A few lines from a letter.) “ To-day I went for a drive 
in a motor-car with Pavlik in the fresh air of the woods of 
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Lesnoy. His cheeks are quite rosy again, and he is so 
merry. On the way we met some Soldiers with their bands. 
Pavlik cheered them and was so happy. He liked the horn 
of the motor car because it was so like a military trumpet. 
And you were so uneasy, my dear! What must it mean to 
be there with shaken nerves? I hope you are not worrying 
any more now. Have you received . . .” 


“No, he will not live till the morning. . . . Peritonitis 
has set in... . The pulse is hardly audible. .. .” 
‘Shall we prepare him, Doctor ? ” 
** Yes, sister, do it.” 
“Maximov, go and fetch the priest. Tell him he is 
wanted for Colonel Karpov—with the Holy Sacraments.” 
“ Yes, sister. .. .” 
“Sister...” 
“* Did you awake, Nikolai Alexandrovitch ? ” 
“Yes, give me a drink. . . .” 
** Does your hand hurt ? ” 
“ Yes, sister, I am feeling badly. ... I feel Death is 
approaching. ... Write letter for me. I will dictate. 
Is it to see me that the priest is coming ? ” 
“Yes, Colonel, to see you... . You won’t feel worse 
after your Preparation. . . . You will feel better... .” 
“Yes. ... No... 1 feel Death coming. ... But, 
before, write me the letter. . . . There might be no time ? 
Write . . . Iam dictating .. .” 


(.4 few lines from a letter). “I was under fire, Miljusha. 
Do not be afraid. I am wounded by shrapnel. But not 
dangerous. Nothing at all. Only a few scratches. I do 
not write myself because my hand is bandaged. Kiss 
our Pavlik. Tell him I will soon be all right again. Thank 
God that he is well now. Take him often out for a drive 
outside the town. Do not fear for me, Milja ; do not worry. 
I am only slightly wounded. . . .” 

N. SHULGOVSKY. 
(Translated from the Russian by T. M. H.) 


Music 
THE PROMENADES 
AM moved by so great sympathy this week with Mr. 
I Robert Newman and Sir Henry Wood that I must give 
expression to it a little. The conditions this season are 
so altogether extraordinary that criticism of the management 
on the constitution of the programmes is out of place, and to 
appease any dissatisfaction existing on that score I beg leave 
to relate, after the fashion of Walter Savage Landor, a little 
tale. 

It occurred suddenly to Mr. Newman that it would be a 
good idea to have a “ Russian Night ” ; the idea was at once 
put into action and a vast audience resulted. The items in the 
programme were just the usual ones that are played again and 
again during every London season. And the night was not 
even “* Russian,” it was “ Tchaikovsky ” ; and Tchaikovsky, 
to vary Cui’s famous reference to Rubinstein, is more of a 
Russian who composed than a Russian composer. Why a 
little Tchaikovsky should be so much less attractive than a 
whole meal of Tchaikovsky can only be explained on the 
all or nothing principle, which almost divides England into 
Teetotallers and Drunkards. However, the idea having been 
so successful, it was natural that Mr. Newman should next 
think of a French night. But, alas, it became only too clear 
that it had been Tchaikovsky and not Russia that drew the 
multitude, and as no musical man of business has ever had 
the sense to provide France with a Tchaikovsky, the audience 
was mediocre. 





France has only had one great emotional composer of the 
elemental type—the type that has a universal appeal, and he 
was not a Frenchman; yet if he had been carefully 
“boomed” and “worked” as Tchaikovsky has been, 
concert-givers would have held in him another trump card. 
The idea that “‘ good wine needs no bush ” is only relevant 
to connoisseurs ; for the rest of the public it is the bush that 
matters. Seeing that the musical connoisseurs of London 
at any one concert will only about half fill the top circlé of 
the Queen’s Hall, it can be readily understood that concerts 
will always depend financially on the Richard Wagners, the 
Tchaikovskys, and the Richard Strausses, who draw less as 
musicians than as wizards or freaks—their only rival being 
the twentieth-century custom of the young man taking his 
young lady out one night a week, which fills the Queen’s 
Hall on a Saturday night be the programme good, bad, or 
indifferent. Now, just as in Pasteboard Opera the com- 
petent impresario will hoodwink Scotland Yard into sending 
a squad of police to guard his prima donna’s imitation dia- 
monds and fill the picture press with photographs of the lady 
strung round with ropes of paste pearls and dropping tears 
of disillusionment on bunches of letters containing the 
false promises of kings and princes, so in the world of music 
must the enterprising management reveal to the open- 
mouthed public Byronic, Demoniacal, Theophistic, or-merely 
Cacophonous details, hints, and legends sufficient to excite 
the blasé and astonish the innocent, and by this means bring 
to his own many a great composer who otherwise would 
languish in comparative obscurity. But that is a di- 
gression. 

Having given a Russian night and a French night, Mr. 
Newman came up to Sir Henry a day or two later, looking 
very gloomy, and said: ‘ We’ll have to have an Italian 
night.” ‘* What!” said Sir Henry, turning nearly purple. 
“*Can’t be helped,” continued Mr. Newman, “I hear that 
the Italian Ambassador is hourly expecting the announce- 
ment.” “My God!” exclaimed Sir Henry, falling into a 
deck chair in his garden. “‘ That means Puccini, if not Tosti— 
to think I should ever come to this!” ‘ Well, there’s no way 
out of it,” replied Mr. Newman; “ it never once occurred to 
me, but, of course, it’s simply inevitable after having a 
Russian and a French night. The Italian Government would 
complain, and then Asquith would complain.” ‘“* Asquith!” 
ejaculated Sir Henry, “ Asquith! What has he composed ? 
I don’t know him.” “ I mean the Prime Minister.” “Oh! 
the politician!” ‘“‘ Yes, he could censor us,” added Mr. 
Newman. Sir Henry groaned, then he jumped up suddenly. 
‘“* And what about Serbia! Shall we have to have a Serbian 
night and a Montenegrin night !—and what about all those 
Zulu chiefs or those Nigerian chaps *” * Oh, we'll stop at 
Italy,” asserted Mr. Newman firmly. “Stop at Italy!” 
murmured Sir Henry feebly. “ Isn’t that where the British 
public has stopped in spite of my twenty years’ work ! ” 

But Sir Henry was too pessimistic. I went to that concert 
out of curiosity, but the British public has really been 
educated to some purpose, it did not bite. A poor house 
listened dolefully to a lugubrious and everlasting Fantasia 
on Puccini’s Madame Butterfly, and only a few maidens 
from bygone ages sighed intermittently during Mascagni’s 
Intermezzo. During those dreary two hours it came upon 
me gradually that the Futurists were much-maligned and 
long-suffering men. On the two occasions that I had been 
in Italy I had, as a matter of course, given Italian concert- 
halls and opera houses a wide berth, and devoted all my 
attention to architecture and painting. I can now appre- 
ciate better what it must be to live musically in the land of 
Leoncavallo, Mascagni, and Puccini. I understood all that 


Marinetti and his followers must have endured. 
W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HEN I was writing about the Army’s folk-songs the 
other day, someone in the Spectator was doing 
the same thing. He had a fuller version than I 
of I Want to Go Home and other excellent songs. One, a 
marching song, consists solely, it appears, of : 
Three cheers for the Vaterland, 
Och, ock, ock ! 
Mein Gott ! 
and another begins : 
I shoved my finger in a woodpecker’s hole 
And the woodpecker screamed God Sirafe Your Soul. 
A few more ditties have since reached me. There is an 
interesting fragment from an Irish correspondent on the 
theme of : 
What did I come to Belgium for ? 
of which it would be interesting to get fuller particulars. 
And there is a really valuable contribution from “ Sergeant 
of the Line,” who writes at length from the trenches. This 
correspondent laments that the best soldiers’ song he has 
heard on the march is unprintable. He encloses it. It cer- 
tainly is unprintable. I wonder his pencil did not burn holes 
in his paper. 

But (he says) the following is not a bad specimen. It originated in 
England, but may also be heard on the cobbled roads of French and 
Belgian Flanders : 

Kitchener’s Army, 

Shillin’ a day ! 

Stuck in the guardroom, 

Lose all your pay ! 

What shall we do boys ? 

Let’s run away ! 

Kitchener’s Army, 

Shillin’ a day. 
An interesting variant on the last two lines, which I believe originated 
in my own battalion, is : 

Join the Canadians 

Dollar a day ! 
This song clearly justifies the German description of Kitchener’s Army 
as mercenaries attracted by an enormous remuneration. 


Of his next song he says that he does not know whether it 
is of “ civvy ” or military origin. It runs: 
We work all day, we work all night, 
We work all day on Sunday, 


And all we get for overtime 
Is don’t go sick on Monday. 


This is new to me. 
* * * 

“ At the halt on the right, form platoon,” which was a 
favourite ““when we were performing this evolution ad 
nauseam among the mole-hills of Laffan’s Plain” is still 
occasionally heard at the Front. 

The tune of it belongs by rights to a song called The Red, White and 
Blue, which seems to suggest Unionist Working Men's Clubs : 


At the halt on the right, form platoon. 

At the halt on the right, form platoon. 

If the odd numbers don’t mark time two paces, 
How the hell can the rest form platoon ? 


The repetition, noticeable here, is, he observes, a characteristic 
of these soldiers’ songs. And when they are adapting old 
lilts they tend to select those of a repetitive kind. There is, 
for example, “ a civilian song or hymn ” called When the Roll 
is Called up Yonder I'll be There : 
The tune has been provided with the following words out here : 
When the beer is on the table (three times), 
When the beer is on the table I'll be there. 
& I taught my section to sing this in something like French : 


Quand la biére est sur la table 
Je suis la. 





And for the benefit of the worthies of Flemish beer-houses, I translated 
it into what I hope is good Flemish : 
Als het bier is op de tafel 
Ik ben daar. 


It certainly looks like good Flemish to my unpractised eye. 
As for the taste for repetitiveness, it is shown at its most 
quintessential in one more example : 
One rainy night, when we were marching out of reserve dug-outs into 
a bare field which was the site of our rest-camp, someone started to 
drone to a hymn tune the words : 
Forty days and forty nights, 
Forty days and forty n-n-nights, 
Forty days and forty n-n-n-nights, 
Forty days and (celerrime) forty nights. 
What the point of the forty days and forty nights was, God alone knows ! 
But the song lasted till we were fed up and drowned it with something 
else. 
> * * 


At this point Monsieur le Sergent, or Mijnheer het etc., 
as his polyglottic section may have learnt to call him, 
proceeds (as men used to say in the days before trench- 
warfare) to break a lance with me. He takes exception to 
a remark I made about the relative inferiority of the 
“* machine-made music-hall ditty.”” He says that the senti- 
ment is by no means always false ; and he quotes as an 
example Who Were You With Last Night? I certainly did 
not mean to impeach this last song, which was popular 
long before the war. It is cleverly written, and the 

Ah, Ah, Ah, Ah, Ah-Ah, Ah-Ah, 


of the chorus is a technical triumph. Many people might 
dislike the song; but nobody could call it machine-made— 
its author and composer obviously enjoyed writing it. And 
comic songs equally good—Messrs. Harry Champion and 
Jack Pleasants, among others, frequently produce them— 
turn up every year. But the fact remains that if you spend 
an evening in one of those music-halls where songs are still 
the staple you will rarely hear more than one or two songs 
with any individuality in them in the course of an evening. 
And the sentimental songs are almost always shoddy manu- 
factured goods. My correspondent has a tender spot for 
one of these : 

Anyway I will have no aspersions on the ballad of Isabel. A lance- 
corporal out of my lot brought it back from an Aldershot music-hall 
one night shortly before we left England. It has cheered us up on 
many an occasion. Well do I remember how I brought a detachment 
out of the trenches one night after eight days in the front line of the 
salient. My feet had been wet for some days on end except for a brief 
interval of a few hours after I had put on a dry pair of socks and a good 
pair of German boots, which I found in an old German dug-out. Ordi- 
narily I swear I can down any man in my battalion at marching and 
carrying ; but that night my feet seemed like pulp, and each step on 
the cobble made one wince. We were all tired and hungry. Then I 
started to sing Isabel and she took us all the way home into camp to hot 
tea and a dry kip : 

Farewell Isabel, Isabel, 
I got ter leave you, I got to go 
You know very well, Isabel, 
I got to leave you to fight the foe 
You know very well, Isabel, 
As the battle I go through 
I shall do my best when I'm in it to win it 
As I1—won—you. 


. . » I think I shall call my next daughter Isabel—after the war. 


Isabel certainly did a good service here. Dolly Grey, no 
doubt, was frequently useful to tired men in the South 
African war. But I confess I think that the words of both 
—though they attempt to reflect universal and admirable 
sentiments—seem to me machine-made. And the songs 
the soldiers themselves compose never have that look. 4+ 
SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Of Human Bondage. By W. Somerset Maucuam. Heine- 


mann. 6s. 
‘The Secret Son. By Mrs. Henry Dupeney. Methuen. 
6s. 


Mr. Maugham has produced a very big book in every sense 
of the word. It has six hundred and forty-eight pages 
and as many merits. Only—and the effect is odd—the merits 
are not precisely those which one would expect from Mr. 
Maugham. He has shown himself in the past capable of 
finished construction and sparkling verbal wit: here he 
gives us neither the one nor the other. The succession of 
incidents is almost wantonly casual (so, he might say, is the 
succession of incidents in life). The conversations and 
descriptions are often amazingly vivid, but seldom amusing : 
several characters are introduced who, we are given to 
understand, talk brilliantly, but Mr. Maugham does not 
allow them to talk in the least brilliantly. There is minute- 
ness without realism, passion without romance, variation 
without variety: one might say that Mr. Maugham’s line 
is length without breadth. There is a fury of concentration 
in every detail of what is by superficial tests so diffuse. The 
limitations are clearly not due to any defect of power: 
they are deliberate. They are an essay in the admirable 
artistic thesis that the part is greater than the whole. Life 
is constrained by them to suit a point of view. This method, 
of disguising selectiveness by profusion, of making life 
conceal art, is not new, but it has not often been practised in 
England. If Mr. Maugham belongs to a school at all, it is 
toa French one. But I am not sure that he does belong to a 
school. I am not sure he has not written a highly original 
book. I am not even sure he has not written almost a great 
one. 

Philip Carey has a club foot, and a profound sensitiveness 
about it. His whole character is modified by it ; but, even 
apart from that, he looks at facts from a peculiar angle. 
His childhood and school days make one conscious of his 
queerness, his intensity—of the extent to which his friend- 
ships, his decisions, his mode of life, are affected by resent- 
ment and the passion of self-pitying pride. After school, 
he has a career of exceptional diversity. It takes one to 
Germany, to a London office, to Paris (the Quarter, the art 
students’ life), and back to a London hospital. Philip is 
everything by starts and nothing (until he finally qualifies 
as a medical man) long. Even the hospital period contains 
a break during which, having lost all his money, he is 
reduced to earning his living as a shop assistant: more 
variation, more local colour! The amount of difference 
and detail in the book is incredible—it would furnish the 
settings for a dozen or so ordinary novels. It is obvious 
that we can give no idea of it by quotation. But, perhaps, 
this picture of the Bal Bullier is as typical as anything : 

It was a sordid scene. . . . They danced furiously. They danced 
round the room, slowly, talking very little, with all their attention 
given to the dance. The room was hot, and their faces shone with 
sweat. It seemed to Philip that they had thrown off the guard which 
people wear on their expression, the homage to convention, and he saw 
them now as they really were. In that moment of abandon they were 
strangely animal : some were foxy and some were wolflike ; and others 
had the long, foolish face of sheep. Their skins were sallow from the 
unhealthy life they led, and the poor food they ate. Their features were 
blunted by mean interests, and their little eyes were shifty and cunning. 
There was nothing of nobility in their bearing, and you felt that for all 
of them life was a long succession of petty concerns and sordid thoughts. 
The air was heavy with the musty smell of humanity. But they danced 
furiously as though impelled by some strange power within them, and 
it seemed to Philip that they were driven forward by a rage for enjov- 
ment. . . . They were hurried on by a great wind, helplessly, they 
knew not why and they knew not whither. Fate seemed to tower 
above them, and they danced as though everlasting darkness were 
beneath their feet. Their silence was vaguely alarming. It was as if 


life terrified them and robbed them of power of speech so that the 





shriek which was in their hearts died at their throats. Their eyes were 
haggard and grim; and notwithstanding the beastly lust that dis. 
figured them, and the meanness of their faces, and the cruelty, notwith- 
standing the stupidness which was worst of all, the anguish of those 
fixed eyes made all that crowd terrible and pathetic. 

Now I venture to say flatly that anyone who knows the 
Bullier will deny the truth of this picture. There is much 
true gaicty there, and a love of pleasure which, so far from 
being terrible, is quite simple and natural—the ordinary 
excitement of youth. Nevertheless, the picture is true as 
seen through Philip’s eyes: it has the truth of the angle. 
And that brings me to the main point. The interest of the 
story is chiefly sexual. You cannot have love without sex, 
but when he is scarcely more than a boy Philip has an 
** experience ” with a pitiful and unpleasant woman much 
older than himself: when he is in Paris he is loved, un- 
reciprocally, by a far more pitiful and unpleasant woman— 
a queer, passionate, ugly, vengeful, disagreeable creature, 
absolutely unforgettable, whom it wrings one’s heart to 
read of. The best years of his life are wasted on an abnormal 
physical craving for a vulgar, empty-headed girl, alternately 
cold and lustful and always treacherous, whose physical 
defects—her greenish complexion, her anaemic lips, her 
flat chest—are dwelt upon insistently. For this girl he 
makes the extremest sacrifices, undergoes the most horrible 
humiliations, and with it all succeeds neither in satisfying 
himself nor in keeping her off the streets. He has, in an 
interval, an affair with a really charming, if ugly, woman : 
but even there there is none of the fine quality of permanence. 
He finds peace and the prospect of a simple, homely, satis- 
factory life—a rest from his morbidities—in marrying a 
child of nature, a girl of clear visions and calm moods, 
magnificently healthy ; but even with her he approaches 
marriage only by what is, after all, the unusual road of 
seduction. Of this whole view of sex, the romantic (who is 
the best realist) will say, as of the view of the Bullier quoted 
above—“ It simply isn’t like that.” And yet it is so far- 
fetched that from that very fact it draws a certain con- 
vincingness. It may be true—from the angle. But what an 
angle! And still I am misrepresenting Mr. Maugham. I 
have made his book sound revolting, and it is not. Many 
things in it are painful, but the philosophy informing it has 
so much tenderness, patience, endurance, that the total effect 
is not revolting and not hopeless; the whole is exceedingly 
strange, but it is on the grand scale, and in some ways 
beautiful. 

Mrs. Dudeney’s book, too, gives what I cannot help 
feeling is a distorted picture of life. I ought not to say that, 
for I know little of the kind of life with which she deals— 
the life of a shrewd and passionate peasantry. Yet my 
objection remains. It is possible for seduction to attack 
generation after generation, spoiling real life after real life, 
and still, when it occurs three times in a single novel, to 
appear unconvincing. It takes on too much the appear- 
ance of a pattern, and the emotional effect on the reader is 
less each time, so that the climax incurs the risk of being an 
anti-climax. The frailty whose name is woman may run 
in a family—but Mrs. Dudeney makes it run in several 
families. I pay the tribute of this, which I believe is a 
sound esthetic objection, to a boldly conceived and vividly 
written piece of work. Even so skilled and practised a 
writer as Mrs. Dudeney will insist on making some of her 
characters talk as no human being ever talked outside a 
novel, but that is balanced by much good writing. Mrs. 
Dudeney’s gift is for the rendering of deep, simple, often 
dumb passions—of love, resentment, or despair. The 
theme of The Secret Son gives her scope for this, and though 
it esthetically to some small extent defeats its own end, it is 
a moving story, movingly realised, and rich in rural colour 
and atmosphere. GERALD GOULD. 
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THE RIDDLE OF AUSTRIA 
Modern Austria: Her Racial and Social Problems. By 
Virernto Gaypa. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


This abridged, but still bulky, translation of Signor Gayda’s 
La Crisi di un Impero provides a serious rival to Mr. Steed’s 
The Hapsburg Monarchy, which has remained hitherto im- 
measurably the most enlightening book on Austria in the 
English language. The curious thing is that neither Mr. 
Steed nor Signor Gayda, with all their knowledge and acute- 
ness, really succeeds in finding a convincing solution of the 
riddle which is Austria. For Austria is exactly like one of 
those families which we have all occasionally puzzled over : 
every member of it invariably gets in the way and upon the 
nerves of each of the others: ne glimmer of affection, no 
similarity of tastes or interests exists to keep them together ; 
yet year after year they go on living together in the same 
house united only by a common determination to make one 
another’s lives a burden. Mr. Steed, it is true, finds the 
chief centripetal force for the Austrian Empire in the 
monarchy, but in this explanation he seemed to be answering 
one riddle by propounding another, for the whole policy 
of the House of Hapsburg can be summed up in the hack- 
neyed “ Divide et impera,” a policy which, as practised by 
Francis Joseph, would hardly have been expected to win 
for him the devotion of his subjects. One can see clearly 
enough that the Emperor has done his best to divide his 
subjects; what is difficult to understand is how he has 
managed to continue ruling them. 

Signor Gayda’s book actually makes the mystery more 
mysterious, because he describes the conditions of life in the 
different parts of Austria in more detail than Mr. Steed, 
and, when this is done, all the forces within the empire, 
except the bureaucracy, appear to be centrifugal. Yet to 
believe that these fiery nationalities are held and bound 
together only by a vast and inefficient bureaucracy seems as 
difficult as to believe that you could catch and hold a tiger 
inacobweb. But, though Signor Gayda does not adequately 
explain why the often prophesied break-up of Austria still 
remains a prophecy, he is far more successful than other 
authors in showing what “ national questions ” mean in the 
everyday life of peoples in the East of Europe. The ordinary 
Englishman, whether he live in Grosvenor Square or Hoxton, 
in the Cheviot Hills or the Sussex weald, has nothing in his 
experience which can help him to understand the bitter 
hatred that exists, for instance, between the Austrian Czech 
and the Austrian German. He is inclined, therefore, always 
to ascribe these race hatreds either to bad—i.e., non-English 
—forms of government or to the sheer perversity of the 
foreigner, which leads us to say with Johnson: “ For any- 
thing that I can see all foreigners are fools.”” Again, when 
the German appears to be in mortal terror of the Slavonic 
millions, nine out of ten Englishmen conclude that this 
fear is either simulated in order to form an excuse for 
aggression or is simply perverse. 

But hatred is almost always the result of fear, and in 
Eastern Europe racial fear and hatred are due to very real 
and terrible natural causes which have long ago spent their 
forces in the West. Signor Gayda’s pages show that the 
German has good reason to fear the Czech. For years now 
this Slavonic people, starting in Bohemia and Moravia, has 
been conducting a slow, steady, and overwhelming invasion 
of German Austria. It is “a vast, silent battle,” a war 
carried on in peace, without arms, but in which the domina- 
tion of the conqueror and the subjection of the conquered 
are more complete than any which are brought about by 
rifles and guns. This battle is, as Signor Gayda shows, a 
“natural economic and social contest between two races, 
both struggling for life.” And the Czech almost invariably 





wins. He can live on less, being content with lower condi- 
tions of life, and his race has a far higher birth-rate than the 
German. The struggle usually begins by a few Czech 
workmen or peasants penetrating into a German district. 
A few years later a Czech sign will appear over a shop ; 
then a Czech school will be opened, then Czech tradespeople 
and professional men follow, who begin to organise the 
colony, backed by Czech banks and patriotic societies. 
And quite suddenly when an election day comes the Germans 
find that they have been overwhelmed by an organised 
Czech population. Immediately the whole district changes ; 
even the names of the streets become Czech instead of 
German. The German workmen are driven from the factories 
by the Czechs, who work for lower wages, and the German 
landowners are gradually bought out by Czech societies, 
financed by Czech banks. And the intense national con- 
sciousness and the extraordinary voluntary organisation 
with which these racial battles are fought out on both sides 
may be best shown by the following little fact. ‘“ One year 
at Trebinitz, a German town, the requisite number of 
scholars was lacking to enable the fourth class of one of the 
Czech elementary schools, started after a long struggle, to 
keep open. It was a tiny conquest, which threatened to 
be lost again, and Prague, at her own expense, organised an 
expedition of sixty Czech orphans, who, unconscious little 
colonists, went to fill and to save the school that was in 
jeopardy.” 


CABBAGES AND KINGS 

Court Life from Within. By H.R.H. The Inranta Euiauia 
OF Spain. Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Royal Marriage Market of Europe. By Princess 
CATHERINE Rapziwitt (Catherine Kolb - Danvin). 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 

What we like about royalty is its refreshing vulgarity. 
It was Mr. Wells, in the days before his heroes became 
clean-limbed and rooted in the soil, who introduced the 
cult of the Scrubby Little Man, and one is not so narrow- 
minded as to neglect genuine vulgarity because it lives in 
a palace instead of in the Five Towns. The spread of 
education is fast producing in Europe a dead level of terrible 
good taste, and it results that the royal palaces, whose 
door-knobs are carved within an inch of filigree, are an 
infinite relief after the leadless glaze and faultless chintzes 
of the proletariat. One can never remember without a 
thrill of gratitude that the House of Hapsburg employed 
Frenchmen to put up fake Chinese decorations at Schén- 
brunn, and that the House of Hanover set royal paper- 
hangers to put a tartan wall-paper on the walls of Balmoral ; 
and one welcomes in the Sahara of middle-class savoir faire 
the glorious excrescence of royal indiscretion. 

A wise firm of publishers has recently issued (with a nice 
distinction in price of three shillings between the claims of 
royal and merely noble blood) two volumes upon the realities 
of monarchy. One is at liberty to study at leisure the true 
life of a level of society which is too often neglected by reason 
of our narrow class-prejudices. It is unfortunate, because 
the connoisseur of vulgarity will find no study more stimu- 
lating than the royal houses of Europe : it is a set where the 
gingerbread is always gilt, and in its Albums it leaves no 
Marcus Stone unturned. The career of the Infanta Eulalia 
began at the Court of Spain, and when it is remembered that 
the House of Hapsburg is reputed to drive its members 
mad because its etiquette is a faint reminiscence of the 
Spanish Court, it may be imagined that life in Madrid was 
a trifle exacting for the young princess. She was a daughter 
of Queen Isabella, and when her mother crossed the Bidassoa 
into exile, leaving in the Spanish Treasury a sum in cash of 
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three shillings and eightpence, the young Infanta accom- 
panied the Queen to Paris. The approach of the Prussians 
two years later drove the Spanish Bourbons from the 
Seine almost as easily as it had removed the Bonapartes, 
and the Infanta withdrew to Normandy with measles. 
On the restoration of Alfonso XII. she returned from 
Paris to the Real Thing, and her trials began. The Infanta 
was a young person with Ideas ; she incurred grave suspicion 
by having Notions about Things, and she was profoundly 
uncomfortable in a royal family which could provide no 
amusement for its members beyond bull-fights and a day 
in one’s own tomb at the Escorial. So at the age of twenty- 
two the Infanta set out on the Grand Tour, and for ten 
mortal years she moved from house-party to house-party 
up and down the map of Europe. Her recollections of this 
period are varied; Queen Victoria was a disappointment, 
a maid from Seville refused to pay a Guardsman to walk 
out with her, King Edward always kept his clocks half an 
hour fast, the Kaiser only allows marmalade at breakfast 
by special request, and King Ferdinand of Bulgaria informed 
the Infanta that she was the only person who understood 
him. It is an accomplishment which she might profitably 
exercise at the present time. Her memoirs form quite 
pleasant reading, and their authoress appears in an attractive 
light. But it is a sinister and significant fact that the most 
advanced princess in Europe likes High Tea. 

Princess Radziwill is less intimate, but more encyclo- 
pedic. In accordance with a surprising belief in the 
importance of royal marriages, she proceeds to an exhaustive 
and anecdotic enumeration of the royal personages at 
present extant in the temperate zone, and the oddity of 
this portion of European fauna almost compensates for the 
inevitable omission of the royal houses of Abyssinia and 
Kano. Apart from the astonishing statement that the 
marriage of Napoleon and Marie Louise was a love-match, 
she is always accurate, never malicious, and rarely sensa- 
tional. By a remarkable effort of will she restrains herself 
from telling us the True Facts about the death of the 
Archduke Rudolph, and the whole of her book is, if one is 
interested in her subject, genuinely interesting. Her pro- 
gramme for the future includes an Anglo-Russian marriage, 
which would from all indications please certain diplomatists 
and should from the illustrations prove satisfactory to at 
least one of the parties. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The Literary Man’s New Testament. 
Chapman & Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Courtney has, as it seems to us, in some measure 
injured a serious enterprise by his choice of title. Anyone 
looking at the title without previous knowledge might sup- 
pose from it that Mr. Courtney was treating the New Testa- 
ment primarily as a repository of fine English prose: and 
certainly, even if it seldom or never rises to the level of the 
great Old Testament passages, it contains much beautiful 
writing. But those who have made acquaintance with his 
former volume, The Literary Man’s Bible, know that his task 
has not been, like that accomplished by the author of The 
Golden Bough, to make an anthology of Bible passages chosen 
for their literary beauty, but the much more formidable one 
of arranging all the books in chronological order. So that 


By W. L. Courtney. 


what Mr. Courtney gives us is a complete Bible edited and 
presented on historical principles, and, rather curiously 
perhaps, he has found the New Testament more difficult 
to do than the Old. He wants to make the Bible a book 
to read in sequence: why, then, edit it as a literary man 
and offer it merely to literary people ? 


If it were done for 


Everyman, would there not be a good chance of the next 
generation’s knowing something of the book ? 

It is just in this connection that the average educated 
person who is wanting the opportunity of a pleasurable 
reading of the Bible would have his first quarrel with*Mr. 
Courtney. The official printers of the Authorised Version 
have ruined the chances of the English Bible as a book to 
be read by the outrageous folly of their method and tradition, 
Suppose that whenever one took up Shakespeare one’s eyes 
fell upon this sort of thing : 

1. The “quality of ’mercy is not “strained. 
‘It “*droppeth ‘as the *¢gentle dew from ***!2heaven 


Upon “the place beneath. 
2. Itis *“twice blessed— 


No matter how great one’s zeal or curiosity, it is safe to say 
that one’s case would be similar to that of a celebrated 
medieval pair: in that book one would read no more, 
Mr. Courtney, needless to say, has an unencumbered text, 
and has adopted a tolerable arrangement of paragraphs. 
But why should he have kept the established division into 
chapters, which as often as not is injurious to the narrative 
or argument, and why does he spoil the look of the page 
and worry the reader by printing in the margin the numbers 
of the verses ? No English person, it seems, is to be allowed 
a reading of the Authorised Version without the incessant 
reminder that this book is not a book, but an institution. 

For the rest, Mr. Courtney is intelligent and skilful. 
He has ranged among a great deal of critical literature, and, 
in his introduction and notes, takes up a moderately con- 
servative position. He takes it for granted that the bulk 
of the Epistles precede the Synoptic Gospels in time, and, 
of course, that the Johannine writings are the latest. Only 
a few extremists, he reminds us, hold to the view that none 
of the Pauline Epistles can be regarded as authentic : and 
these are mostly Dutch—a distressing example of non- 
neutrality. “‘ The vagaries of the now-discredited Tiibingen 
school” is Mr. Courtney’s way of dismissing Baur and his 
followers, the “vigour and rigour” of whose methods 
provided Matthew Arnold with the material for many an 
elaborate jest. He has a pleasant little chapter on the 
language of the New Testament. The best Greek is that 
of Hebrews, after which comes the Second of Peter. The 
Greek of the Apocalypse is lowest in the scale. “ Paul’s 
epistles form some of the most interesting literature in the 
world, despite the fact that the Apostle of the Gentiles 
had not the particular academic education which enabled 
Apollos (or whoever may have been the author) to write 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.” Mr. Courtney, by the by, 
adopts what seems to us the feeble device of attributing 
a book which cannot be by Paul to some shadowy person 
who may have been once mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles or elsewhere. There were plenty of other writers 
in the early Christian centuries. But, anyhow, Mr. Courtney 
“will not be guilty of the irreverence of suggesting that 
the Holy Spirit inspired the Apostles to write bad Greek.” 
His introductory chapters and summaries of the critical 
evidence are well done as arule. In his anxiety to maintain 
the conservative position he tends unduly to minimise the 
influence of modern eschatological criticism. Schweitzer, 
for example, has deeply affected the religious thought of 
England; and it is not likely that disgust of the Teuton 
will get rid of his results. Was there not a recent Church 
Congress which showed his mark so plainly that it came to 
be distinguished as the Schweitzer Congress ? Mr. Courtney, 
however, gives due weight to the eschatological factor in 
estimating the teaching of the greatest Apostle. To Paul, 
probably, he says, “ the discovery that he had to die before 
witnessing Christ’s return with all His holy angels came as 
a poignant and tragical disillusionment.” 
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CANNIBAL TRIBES 


The North-West Amazons: Notes of Some Months Spent 
Among Cannibal Tribes. By Tuomas Wuirren, 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, Captain H.P. (14th Hussars). 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


The whole of Captain Whiffen’s account of his travels will 
doubtless be found fascinating by travellers and by that 
larger section of the public which, lacking the opportunity 
to do the thing for itself, is compelled to take its journeys 
in imagination. But various parts will also make a special 
appeal to many who are not even imaginary travellers: in 
particular, to the anthropologist and student of comparative 
cultures and religions. Captain Whiffen is, of course, a 
careful and highly-trained observer, with a fecling for what 
is interesting as well as a keen eye for fact : he has obviously 
no axe of theory to grind: his illustrations are numerous, 
various and excellent : his maps (though only rough sketches) 
are full of detail: his style is easy and fluent: in short, 
here we have one of those rare volumes which are at once 
valuable to the student and amusing to the dilettante. The 
modesty with which high scientific pretensions are dis- 
claimed is as remarkable as the light touch with which the 
numerous difficulties and dangers of the author’s expedition 
are passed over. He says: 

Some months of the years 1908 and 1909 were passed by me travelling 
in regions between the River Issa and the River Apaporis, where 
white men had scarcely penetrated previously. In the remoter parts 
of these districts the tribes of nomad Indians are frankly cannibal 
on occasion, and provide us with evidence of a condition of savagery 
that can hardly be found elsewhere in the world of the twentieth 
century. 


Again, of the “ field of exploration, the tracts between the 
middle Issa and Japura rivers, and in their vicinity ”’ : 

Roughly speaking, this lies in that debatable land where the frontiers 
of Brazil meet those of Peru, Colombia, and—perhaps—Ecuador, a 
country claimed in part by the three latter, but administered by none. 
Here the dead level of the Amazonian plains imperceptibly acquires 
a more decided tilt, the trend of the land from the great Andean 
water-parting on the west and north-west being south-east to the 
mighty river on the south, consequently these north-western affluents 
of the Amazon flow in more or less parallel lines from the north-west 
to the south-east. It is the rivers that dominate this country; the 
mountains, those primal determinants, are only distant influences, 
snow-topped mysteries but dimly imagined on the far horizon from 
some upstanding outcrop, a savannah where momentarily a perspective 
may be gained over and beyond the illimitable forest. 


A very vivid impression is conveyed of the physical- 
psychological effect produced by the natural surroundings : 
“ A light heart is impossible in an atmosphere which the sun 
never enlivens, that is beaten daily back to earth by rain, 
where the air is heavy with the fumes of fallen vegetation 
slowly steaming to decay.” A brief account of the mode 
of travel leads on to the description of the Indian homestead, 
an impermanent residence discovered in an occasional 
clearing : and so we come to the infinitely difficult question 
of classification according to tribes and “ language-groups ” : 
infinitely difficult, not merely with the intrinsic difficulty of 
the subject as such, but because the materials of it—speech 
and custom—here vary far beyond the ordinary. 

What was a common word yesterday is possibly forgotten to-day ; 
the custom shared a generation ago may vary now past recognition. 
tae These people are in a state of flux. Disintegration is the deter- 
minant influence. . . . These tribes are hardly embryos of nations to 
be, nor can they be entirely classified as the decadent remnants of 
perishing races. Rather did it seem to me that, despite the awful 
handicap of their environment, they were gradually evolving a higher 
culture. 

The longest review could scarcely make the faintest 
attempt at reproducing the essentials of a volume running 
to over three hundred large pages, crammed with fact, pro- 
fusely illustrated with sketches and photographs, and supple- 





mented with appendices on the details of physical charac- 
teristics, language, etc. But there is one point, illustrated 
by almost every anthropological work, on which the moralist 
is forced to dwell—namely, that “ progress” from bar- 
barism to civilisation is never just progressive : always, on 
a wide view, the most “ backward ” races have something to 
teach us, and, whether measured by place or by time, the 
chart of morality presents us not with a clear incline, but with 
a wilderness of excrescences and depressions : 

Children are never beaten, whatever their offences, and rarely 
punished. They are looked upon as the potential warriors and mothers 
of warriors, and treated very differently to the old and worn, who may 
be left to forage for themselves. The parents, in fact, show great 
affection for their children, despite the stoical way in which infant 
lives are sacrificed. 


And, after all, when it comes to sacrificing infant lives, civili- 
sation is not so completely civilised as to warrant us in com- 
placency. 

The description of ritual dances is perhaps the best 
thing in the book. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Defence of Aristocracy. By Anrnony M. Lupovici. Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The enunciation of Nietzschean principles at this time of day would 
appear a sure path to unpopularity, but this, one gathers, is what Mr. 
Ludovici is out for. The aristocracy to which he pays the tribute of 
a defence is not among those existing to-day. It is described, not 
from the records of a people, but from the laws of Manu, Moses and 
Mahommed. It came to an end, so far as this country is concerned, 
with the death of Charles I. Debrett knows it not, and it is unchronicled 
by Burke. The modern peerage, generally speaking, is gazetted with 
Carlyle, the Puritans, dissenters, teetotalers, drinkers of tea and 
coffee, ugly people, and many others, as persons for whose services Mr. 
Ludovici has no further use. The true aristocrat, we are told, is “a 
lucky stroke of Nature, distinguished from the remainder of mankind 
by ‘ flourishing life." He is the type we must seek to produce, at 
the cost of the transvaluation of our values and a considerable shock 
to established morals. Readers of this book are begged not to take 
it as a joke; it is merely a particularly well-written anticipation of 
the sort of discussion into which the study of eugenics and its popu- 
larization will be leading us in a few years’ time. 


The People in the Making. By Sranutey Leatues, C.B. Heinemann. 
2s. 6d. 

This is the first of three volumes for boys and girls which are to 
describe the life of the English people. It begins at the beginning and 
continues to the end of the fifteenth century. Many of the books we 
have seen on the subject make the mistake of paying little attention 
to anything not of economic importance. Mr. Leathes seems to react 
almost too far in the opposite direction. He shows us the people at 
work or at play, he describes their clothes, their weapons, their archi- 
tecture (this in great detail), but we are not convinced that his readers 
would gain an accurate impression of the social life of the people, and 
of their labour. The fault, however, if ‘t exist, is a pardonable one, for 
nobody can accuse The People in the Making of dulness. The numerous 
illustrations are admirably selected, and as interesting as the text. 


THE CITY 


HE Budget is much about what the City expected. 

The general idea is that some people will find it 
necessary to sell securities in order to pay the 
increased tax, which may depress prices in some gilt-edged 
stocks ; at the same time, however, many people are likely 
to turn their attention to higher yielding investments, in 
order to make up for the increased tax. Debentures and 
shares, the interest on which is payable free of income tax, 
are enhanced in value by the increase in the tax, although 
in the case of ordinary shares, where the margin of profit 
is none too great, this may be equalised by a reduction in 
the dividend, or a company may abandon the practice of 
paying dividends free of income tax, as has already been 
done by one or two of the big banks. A company like the 
Shell Transport, however, which distributes only a part 
of its huge profits, is not likely to reduce its dividend on 
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this account, and as the higher yield, due to the fact that the 
dividend is paid free of tax, comes to be appreciated, these 
shares should rise from their present price of 88s. 83d. The 
Stock Exchange is thankful there is no increase in stamp 
duties, of which there had been talk in certain directions. 
Business has not been very brisk, although certain securities 
have shown activity. The Argentine 6 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds, strongly recommended here a few weeks ago, are 
rising fast and are being largely bought on American 
account, for they are convertible in 1917 into dollar bonds ; 
the present price is 98 and there is a full six months’ coupon 
payable on November 15th. Japanese Government Bonds 
are also being bought for New York. Home Rails are weak 
again, and London & North Western are getting down to 
par, the present price being 101; at the outbreak of war 
the price was 124}. Apart from Shells there is not much 
doing in oil shares. Rubber shares maintain their prices 
well; the series of good reports continues and it is very 
difficult to pick up any quantities of good shares. Another 
attempt has been made to liven up the market in South 
African mining shares; at the present prices some of these 
shares give a good return, but . . . ! still, it is just possible 
that there lives an ordinary investor who has made money 
by buying mining shares. The American exchange is 
getting nearer normal than it has been for months past, 
so it looks as though the Commission has done its work. 
This makes the common stocks of the good American 
railroads more worth buying. 
* * * 

Well informed people are still directing their attention 
to the Rubber share market, where the position remains 
attractive. Most of the bad companies have been weeded 
out, the present price of rubber is satisfactory to producers, 
and the outlook in this respect is promising, whilst hard 
times have resulted in working costs being brought down 
to a low level. The best opportunities in this market are 
to be found in the shares of companies which have been 
established some years, but are only now reaching a stage of 
production sufficiently developed to permit of the com- 
mencement of dividends. The shares of four such companies 
have already been mentioned in previous notes, but these 
have risen considerably in price and are difficult to obtain, 
so that it may be worth while mentioning another company 
of the same type. This is the Bekoh Rubber Estates, 
Limited. The Company was founded in May, 1912, and 
possesses 5,400 acres of lands in the Malay Peninsula. 
Planting on the properties was commenced in 1907 and has 
steadily progressed every year since. For the twelve months 
ended June 30th, 1918, the production of rubber was 39,329 
lbs., but for the year ended June 30th, 1915, the output was 
just under 220,000 Ibs., which should leave a good profit. The 
capitalisation works out at the low figure of £58 per acre, and 
when the annual report comes out within the next week or two, 
it will be surprising if the Company does not declare its initial 
dividend. This should be at the rate of 5 or 5} per cent., 
and as each year a larger number of trees come into bearing 
this dividend rate should be very largely increased. At 
the present time the fully-paid shares, which are in the 
denomination of 2s., can be purchased for 2s. 14d. 

* * * 

There is a story of a company which went into liquidation, 
and years after it had been wound up it turned out that a 
large block of shares it possessed in a worthless land concern 
had §become exceedingly valuable owing to some gold 
having been discovered on the properties. What the 
liquidator did is not recorded. One is reminded of this 
occurrence by the case of the International Mercantile 
Marine, one of the late Mr. J. P. Morgan’s biggest failures. 
Grossly over-capitalised, the Company never allowed 
sufficient for depreciation, and after the outbreak of war 
it defaulted on its Bonds, and went into the hands of a 
Receiver. Now, however, with the enormous profits that 
are being made by the shipping industry, and the huge rise 
in the value of its assets, the position is suddenly changed. 
The Secretary of the Re-organisation Committee states 
that for the first half of the current year net earnings, after 


— 


allowing fully for depreciation, were 11,000,000 dol., and if 
this rate of profit continues the end of the year will show 
profits, after paying fixed charges, equal to 36 dol. per share 
on the Preferred Stock, which a fortnight ago was selling 
at about 14 dol. The re-organisation scheme provided 
for an assessment of 2.50 dol. per share. A short time ago, 
however, the price of the Preferred began to soar, and it was 
evident that something was in the wind, and that some 
people had advance information ; now the news has come 
that the profits the Company is earning are such that this 
assessment is unnecessary. The Preferred, which, at the 
beginning of August was quoted at 6, is now 24, and the 
Common Stock is 5. So complete a change of fortunes in 
a company which has just gone into the hands of a Receiver 
is uncommon, and must be numbered among the investment 
curiosities of the war. London sold largely to New York 
when the assessment was announced, and the market here 
talks of Yankee “ smartness.” 
* * * 


Another shipping company, the affairs of which have 
attracted attention, is the Prince Line, Ltd. This Company 
has of late years been very successful, and has written 
down its tonnage to a very low figure. The control and 
management of the Company are more than usually in the 
hands of the Managing Director, and at the meeting held in 
York on Wednesday last, a resolution was submitted 
authorising the Directors to decline “in their discretion 
without assigning any reason” to register any transfer of 
shares to any person not approved by them. This means 
that if the Managing Director or his colleagues did not 
wish an existing shareholder to increase his holding or to 
part with fany of his shares, or some other person to 
acquire shares in the Company, they would have power to 
veto such transfer without having to give any reason for 
their action. In the case of some concerns where it is 
considered desirable to prevent competitors from obtaining 
a position in the business, power to refuse transfers is not 
unreasonable, but the granting of so complete an authority 
in this particular case seems uncalled for, and in the case of 
a well-known Company like the Prince Line, whose shares 
are freely dealt in, is likely to ruin the market. Besides 
this there is a risk of losing the official quotation, and 
in any case, no Stock Exchange would grant a quotation to 
future issues of shares of a company, the board of which 
took to itself such powers. Strangely enough, another 
shipping company, the Tatem Steam Navigation Company, 
of Cardiff, is notorious for acting in similar fashion. Is there 
really so much to fear from other people acquiring shares ? 
Most shipping companies manage to earn quite good profits 
without having to indulge in these strange precautions; 
and shareholders should not allow Directors to take away 
the control of their (the shareholders’) freedom of action 
over their holdings unless very good reasons can be shown 
therefor. 

* * * 

Shipping being probably the most profitable industry in 
the country at the present time, another note with regard 
to it may not be out of place. The following extract from 
a recent issue of the South Wales Daily Mail speaks for 
itself :— 

The prosperous state of the shipping industry has resulted in an 
unprecedented demand for tonnage, and within the past few months 
an unusually large number of steamers have changed hands at ex- 
ceptionally high figures. Numerous Cardiff-owned vessels have been 
bought and sold, the opportunity to secure good prices being taken 
advantage of. Prior to the war the cost of new tonnage was £5 10s. to 
£6 per ton, but at the present time it is difficult to get a figure from 
the builders, who are fully booked up with orders, principally on 
Government account, for ‘some time to come. To- lay the price of 
modern tonnage rules about £11 per ton. Quite recently a Cardiff- 
owned vessel with a carrying capacity of about 7,000 tons, built about 
three years ago, was reported to have been sold for over £80,000. 


It will be interesting to see whether the surplus profits 
tax will be levied upon such portions of the huge increase 
in capital value of assets as are realised by the sales by some 
of these companies of portions of their fleets. 

EmiL Davies. 
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BOOKS 1: MOMENT 





MATERNITY : Letters from 


Working Women. Collected by the Women’s 

Co-operative Guild. With a Preface by the 

Right Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

“These intensely human documents, which give for the first time the 


working woman's view of her life in relation to maternity, are an important 
contribution to any discussion of the subject.”—Yorkshire Post. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S 
WORK. Being the Report of an Enquiry 


undertaken by the Women’s Industrial Council. 
Edited by CLEMENTINA BLACK, 2s. 6d. net. 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME 


By G. D. H. COLE, Author of ‘‘ The World 
of Labour.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ Throughout his analysis is vigorous, and he puts together a wealth of 


facts which can nowhere else be found in compact form... . 
who to the reactions of the war on labour can 
afford to ignore this book. 


GERMANY & EUROPE 


By J. W. ALLEN, M.A., Lecturer in Modern 
History, Bedford College for Women ; Author 
of ‘‘ The Danger of Peace.” 

Cheaper Re-issue. 1s. net. 


** One of the best books so far written on the war.""—The Times. 
“Nothing better has been written upon the genesis of the war and its 
probable issues.’’"—Thomas Seccombe, in The New Witness. 





G. Bell & Sons, Ld. rrr: Londen, W.C. 










































COURSE OF LECTURES 


AT KING'S HALL. 

COURSE OF LECTURES entitled 

“The World After the War” will be 
given at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, by 
BernarD SuHaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Sipney 
Wess, on Tuesdays, October 26th, November 
and, gth, 16th, 23rd and 3oth. Chair will 
be taken at 8.30 p.m. The subjects of the 
Lectures will be as follows : 
1. The Illusions of War. seRNARD sHAW 


Chairman: The Hon, Bertrand Russell. 
2. The War and the Spirit of Revolt. 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 
Chairman : M, Emile Vandervelde. 
3. The War and the Control of Wealth. 
SIDNEY WEBB 
Chairman : The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


4. The War and the Demand for “ The 
Servile State.” MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 


Chairman : The Viscount Haldane, O.M. 


5. Diplomacy After the War. 
BERNARD SHAW 


Chairman : Miss Mary Macarthur. 


6. The Supernational Authority which 


will Prevent War. SIDNEY WEBB 
Chairman : Mr. H, M. Hyndman, 
Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and 
Reserved Stalls, £1 1s.; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery 
Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 5/-, SINGLE LECTURE 
TICKETS : Numbered and Reserved Stalls, 5/-; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1/-. 
Applications for tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
A Full Syllabus of the Lectures will be forwarded on application. 
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Prof. J. J. FINDLAY 
LORD HALDANE 
Prof. JOHN ADAMS 
Will contribute during October 
Special Articles to THE NEW 
STATESMAN dealing with 
Teachers’ Professional Organisation 


An OFFIcIAL OF A PROMINENT 
TEACHERS’ ORGANISATION WRITES : 


“I am strongly advising all our 





members to buy the forthcoming issues 
~ < 





| of THE NEW STATESMAN.” 





Part II. of Mrs. Sidney Webb’s Mono- 
graph—English Teachers and Their 
Professional Organisations—will be 
published as a Special Supplement with 
THE NEW STATESMAN of 
October 2nd. All Teachers who have 
secured Part I., published with the 
current issue, and appreciate the value 
of Mrs. Webb’s work, are asked to take 
every opportunity during the coming 
week of bringing it before the notice 
of their fellow teachers and indeed 
all interested in Education Problems. 


The large extra demand for NEW STATESMAN 

Supplements often results in Local Agents being ** Sold 

Out’ within a few hours of publication. Copies should 

in all cases be ordered IN ADVANCE from the News- 

agent, or direct from the Publisher, 10, Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 








OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 


in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2Zist. Full particulars of the School may 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


be 





Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. 
Central 1565. 


TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 


Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported 


Tel. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/— abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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THE REASON WHY 
PUBLIC OPINION 


ISAPERPETUALEDUCATOR 
IS BECAUSE 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Is the Best Weekly 
Review of What People 
Think, Say and Do. 


It gives you— 

(1) The most readable summary of the 
best thoughts in the best Papers, 
Magazines, and Books ; 

(2) A rapid survey of the Events of the 
Week, and 

(3) Keeps you in touch with life at all 
points, with Politics, Religion, Litera- 
ture, Science, Travel, the Arts and 
Crafts. 


PUBLIC OPINION, indeed, is a News- 
paper Room, a Weekly Library of New 
Books, and always a cheerful and well- 
informed companion, and readable from 
beginning to end, because always su- 
premely interesting. 


You cannot obtain what PUBLIC 
OPINION gives you for Twopence in 
any other way without much expense of 
brains, time, and money. Buy it, and you 
save what PUBLIC OPINION spends. 


PUBLIC OPINION has the largest 
circulation among weekly reviews. In 
addition to lucid summaries of the 
astonishing events of the day, and of 
important speeches and sayings, it gives 
a magnificent analysis of all the great 
problems—Social, Political, Financial, 
and Religious—arising out of this War of 
Nations. 


If you wish to get at the heart of what men 
and women are Doing, Thinking, and 
Saying about all the great problems of 
the day, and those arising out of this 
great War for the upholding of Inter- 
national Morality, you should read 
PUBLIC OPINION each week. No 
other paper takes its place. It is unique, 
and is read by an increasing number of 
thoughtful people all over the world. 


PUBLIC OPINION’S pages are con- 
venient in size to hold, fold, and read ; 
they fold to fit the pocket, and then can 
be easily read at leisure—giving both in- 
formation and inspiration. Always keep 
a page in your pocket. 

PUBLIC OPINION is the most con- 
venient portable travelling library one 
can possess, and it is never out of date. 
It automatically renews itself weekly at 
the small recharging fee of Twopence. 
Twopence for a stimulating and educa- 
tional Week-End, making all other days 
worth while. 


A SPECIMEN COPY 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Will be sent to any address on receipt 
of a postcard addressed to 
MANAGER, PUBLIC OPINION, 
32-34, TEMPLE HOUSE, 
TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














WHY TEACHERS SHOULD 
AND DO READ 


Public 





inion 


EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


HERE are many fine reasons why 
Teachers should vead PuBLIC 
OPINION every week, and_ those 
reasons have been well stated by 
Teachers who do read it and, reading 
it, value it. 


F Mpbonachd good Teacher is always con- 
tinuing his or her education as long 
as they live. PuBLic OPINION is a 
weekly education on the important 
things of the day. Read the first 
column for a statement of what it 





does, and read these letters to Show 
how valuable many teachers find it 
It might be equally usefulto YOU. 


The gist of them is modestly put by a man 
of such wide reading as Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd, the author of PRINcIPLES oF 
WESTERN CIVILISATION, when he says : 


“TI take Pusiic Opinion every 
week, and find it one of the principal 
means of continuing my education 
that the world provides.” 





TEACHERS’ CONVINCING LETTERS 


It Keeps Me in Cuntact with the Best Thought. 

“TI take this opportunity of expressing 
my high appreciation of Public Opinion,” 
writes a Scottish teacher. ‘‘ As a Secon- 
dary School Teacher, I find it invaluable for 
keeping me in contact with the best thought 
of the greatest thinkers on questions of 
world importance ; it thus saves me from 
keeping my nose too much to the grind- 
stone.” 


A Schoolmaster’s Discovery, 

“It may interest you to learn how I dis- 
covered your excellent, weekly,’ writes 
another Schoolmaster. ‘‘ The parent of 
one of my old pupils entering upon his last 
year there asked me to recommend a weekly 
which would be likely to stimulate the boy’s 
interest in the affairs of the world, and 
which would not be disfigured by objection- 
able advertisements. 

“TI bought and read through many 
weeklies before I was fortunate enough to 
meet yours, which exactly meets these 
wants. I feel amply repaid for my search 
by the discovery of your paper, of which 
till then I regret I was entirely ignorant.” 
Schoolmaster’s ‘‘ Summum Bonum.”’ 

“ T have been able to recommend Public 
Opinion to many of my scholastic friends,” 
writes another, ‘‘ and the opinion is unani- 
mous in its favour as the ‘ summum bonum ’ 
for the busy schoolmaster.” 


It Appeals to Me as a Schoolmaster. 

“I find Public Opinion not only of the 
greatest general interest, but it appeals to 
me particularly as a schoolmaster,’’ says 
another master. ‘“‘It is of great use to 
the Secretary of the Debating Society, in 
suggesting topics for debate, and it is of 
great use to me in teaching essay writing 
to an upper form, and in helping to arouse 
the interest of the boys in social, literary, 
and political problems of the day. 

“Your paper should, in my opinion, be 
read by every man who is keenly concerned 
in the teaching of English, that most diffi- 
cult of all subjects to teach adequately 
and well.” 


Good Return for Twopence. 

“‘ There is no portion of my expenditure 
upon literature,’’ says a Manchester school- 
master, ‘‘ for which I get so good a return 
as,I receive for the twopence on Public 
Opinion.” 





Much Use to Me as a Teacher. 

“ I have been a reader of Public Opinion 
for many years,” writes another, “ and have 
found it to be of much use both in my 
capacity as a teacher and as a public man. 
So much do I treasure the weekly issue that 
I keep it for reference—or lend it for refer- 
ence ; rarely do I feel I can give one away.” 


Thirty-three Years’ Help. 

“I have vivid recollections of its help 
during my school career of 33 years,” writes 
a retired schoolmistress. 

An Indian Professor. 

“T am not sure if any words of mine 
can adequately express my gain from a 
careful perusal of Public Opinion,” writes 
an Indian Professor. ‘“ To my mind, it 
represents the high water mark of British 
journalism.”’ 


An Aid to Philosophy. 

A Belfast Doctor of Philosophy writes :— 
“I have been for many years a reader of 
Public Opinion, and have long since found 
it indispensable, and for this reason, 
amongst others, that scarcely any topic can 
be spoken of about which one has not 
gathered some intelligent ideas from the 
perusal of your paper.”’ 


Sixpennyworth for Twopence. 

“As an ordinary citizen, teacher, and 
amateur journalist, I find Public Opinion 
indispensable,”’ writes a London Teacher. 
“ To those of my friends who say ‘ Why pay 
2d. for a 1d. weekly ?’ I reply, ‘ Why not 
get sixpennyworth for 2d., when Mr. Parker 
sees fit to supply it ?’”’ 


Useful for Essay Work. 

The Principal of a Lancashire Grammar 
School writes :—‘‘I am bringing Public 
Opinion to the notice of the English master 
here, who should find it useful for essay 
work in the higher forms.” 


General Knowledge for Exams. 

“When my daughter was going in for 
exams.,”’ writes a mother, ‘she always 
read Public Opinion, as there was such a 
store of general knowledge in it not to be 
got in any other paper. Before she was 17 
she passed her Oxford Higher Local with 
honours. There isn’t a doubt that the con- 
stant reading of Public Opinion was a very 
great help to her in her general knowledge 


paper.”’ 
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